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GIVE A WORTH-WHILE GIFT THIS YEAR. 
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—VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR EVERY BEEKEEPER. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 
TIMELY SUGGESTIONS 
MARKET REPORTS 

TALKS TO BEGINNERS, ETC. 





————Send your remittance to 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio | 


i Appropriate Christmas Card will be sent to the receiver just before the holidays. 
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Our Wax Rendering 


Denrtwnt = Is Always Busy 


Send us your Old Combs and Cappings to render into wax. Our Steam Wax 
Presses do perfect work, extracting the very last drop of wax. We charge only 
3e per pound for wax rendered when your comb weighs more than one hundred 
pounds; and 5e per pound for wax rendered when comb weighs less than one hun- 
dred pounds; and we pay the highest cash price possible for wax. We also work 
wax into foundation at reasonable prices. Write us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 229 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Distributor’s Bargain Page 


Prices Subject to Stock on Hand. All Prices F. 0. B. Shipping Point. 





Send Order for the Following to 


Georgia Bee Supply Company 
308 W. Congress St., Savannah, Ga. 
20—22681—-Ventilated escape boards, 
at 50¢ each. 

63—21681—Ventilated escape boards, 
at 48e each. 

20—260—Hive seats and tool box, K. 
D., at 75e each. 

15—428—Eleetrie wire imbedders, at 
75e each. 

1—4055—Root centrifugal strainer, at 
$20.00. 


Send Order for the Following to 


A. I. Root Company of Chicago 
224-230 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 
1—4055—Centrifugal strainer, $25.00. 
2—4217—-Two-frame extractors with 

pockets 12x16, $26.00 each. 
1—45-frame Simplicity extractor, $120. 
25—Demuth winter cases, per 5, $2.50. 


Send Order for the Following to 


F. A. MARTINY 
2822 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 
400—Root standard eight-frame hive 
bodies, $60.00 per 100. 
50—Root standard eight-frame shal 
low supers, $20.00. 
F. O. B. New Orleans, La. 


. Send Order for the Following to 


M. H. Hunt & Son 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
85 Alexander feeders, 25¢e each. 
10 Manum swarmers, old style, with 
out pole, 50¢ each. 
10—12-ft. poles for Manum swarmers, 
95e each. 


Send Order for the Following to 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis 
121 N. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
2000 sections, 4x5x1%, % split, slight 
ly soiled, $2.50 per 500. 

3500 sections, 4144x44x1l\%, % split, 
slightly soiled, $2.50 per 500. 

50 Alexander feeders, 20c¢ each. 

2 Manum swarm catchers, no pole, 50¢ 
each. 

300 Jumbo brood frames, $3.50 per 
100. 

6—275—Multiplex Foundation Fasten 
ers, 4x5x1%, $1.75 each. (Postage on 
fasteners, 2d zone, 17¢; 3d zone, 
25¢.) 


All f. 0. b. Indianapolis. 


Send Order for the Following to 


Wilson & Girod 
100 W. Main St., Van Wert, Ohio. 
5000 No. 1 4x5x1% polished sections, 
1000 for $6.00. 
500 No. 1 444x44x1% polished see 
tions, style 2, 500 for $3.00. 
13 Alexander feeders, each, 30c. 
1 Miller feeder, each, 30¢. 
250 plain wood separators, 100 for 75e. 


Send Order for the Following to 


A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
3—489—Root’s wax presses, single, 

$14.50 each. 
20 pairs medium drill bee gloves with 
out fingers, 40¢ each. 
3—-G4090—Storage tank, 80-gal., hon 
ey gate attached, $11.50 each. 
7—215—Sets of 5 wooden letters for 
honey sign, nailed only, 80¢ each. 
1—The Life of the Bee, $1.50. 
1—Productive Beekeeping, $1.75. 
}—Honey Makers, $1.00 each. 
2—-How to Keep Bees, 75e each. 
1—The Bee People, 50e each. 


Send Order for the Following to 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
1--4-frame Buckeye extractor, 12%” 
pockets, equipped with both hand or 
power attachment, in perfect condi 
tion, cost new $255.00. Price, now, 
$55.00. 

1—4-frame multiple reversing extrac 
tor, 954” pockets, never been used. 
Cost new, $80.00. Our price, $35.00. 
All f. o. b. Syracuse, New York. 


~ Send Order for the Following to 


A. W. Yates, Inc. 
15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 
50—22533——“P” supers, 5s, $4.00, shop 
worn, 
25-—22532—-“P” supers, 1s, 80c, shop 
worn. 
4—210—Frame-wiring device, $1.50, 
shop worn. 
100—2530——“P” section holders, $4.00. 
100—2833——“P” fences (old style’ 
1000—“P” eartons. 
1—7227—“Life of the Bee” (Maeter 
linek), $1.50. 
These items are all received from 
factory but slightly shop worn. 
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Information from Producing Areas (First Half 
of October) 


California Points: Southern California— 
Bees are in good condition generally along the 
coast, but many colonies in desert and foothill 
locations are said to have dwindled badly. Most 
commercial beekeepers, however, have left more 
stores than usual for winter. Honey plants are 
normal, except that a large portion of the Ven- 
tura County sage area is reported burned over 
by forest fires. The market is firmer, with bee- 
keepers now inclined to hold whenever possi- 
ble. Due to rather heavy buying early in the 
season supplies of orange honey are light and 
prices have advanced ‘%c to %c per Ib. Al- 
though buyers, especially small buyers, are 
more active in trying to purchase whité orange 
honey, supplies are held in strong hands. Other 
honeys show little change in price. Supplies of 
buckwheat-sage are liberal, and of white sage 
moderate. Most beekeepers in the Imperial Val- 
ley are also said to be holding their honey for 
better prices. Sales by beekeepers reported as 
follows; ton lots or more, per lb.; orange, extra 
white, 4%-5c; some water white direct to bot- 
tlers, 54%c; white, 4-4%c; few up to 5%c; light 
amber, 4c; light amber sage-orange, 1 car, 4%c; 
sage, water white, mostly 4%c; extra white, 
4%c; white, 3%-4c; small lots up to 8c; buck 
wheat-sage, extra light amber to light amber, 3- 
4c; some light amber, 2%-2%c; light amber 
buckwheat, 3%-4c; amber buckwheat, 3%-3%c; 
light amber to extra light amber alfalfa, $3.25- 
8.90 per case of 120 pounds. White sage comb 
has sold unwrapped $3.50 per case; wrapped, 
$4.50 per case. Beeswax is dull with limited 
movement. Most sales reported at 8c per Ib. 
cash to 10c per Ib. in trade, with sales of yel- 
low beeswax reported up to 12c per lb. Central 
California.—A slightly strong undertone is re- 
ported to the market. The export demand has 
been largely confined to alfalfa honey. Light to 
extra light amber alfalfa reported selling at 3 
3%c per Ib.; sage, white, 4-4%c per lb.; extra 
white, 5c; extra light amber, 3%-3%c per Ib.; 
amber, mixed, 2%c per lb. without cases. The 
beeswax market is dull with little demand, at 
8-10c per lb. Northern California.—Showers 
have fallen on several occasions in the extreme 
northern section of the state, but rain is ur 
gently needed to start the growth of new grasses 
in the valleys. Tar weed is plentiful and yield 
ing winter stores, but blue curl did not furnish 
much nectar this year. Light amber thistle is 
nearly cleaned up, but white thistle is selling 
more slowly with little demand. Most of the 
darker grades of honey reported sold for ex 
port, but export demand has been active 
during the past two weeks than it was during 
the latter part of September. White star thistle 
is selling at 4-4%c per lb.; light amber to extra 
light amber, 3%-4c per lb. Alfalfa honey is 
slightly firmer, with light to extra light amber 
reported at 3-3%c, one sale 3%c per Ib. Light 
amber mixed reported sold at 3-3%ec per Ib., 
with a few local sales at 5c per Ib. Considerable 
local demand reported for small pails extracted 
star thistle at 7-8c per Ib. Little demand re 
ported for beeswax, with one small lot reported 
sold at 12c per Ib 


less 


Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—In the 
fireweed sections some beekeepers did not se 
cure enough honey to carry the colonies over 
winter, and the flow everywhere was very light. 
Few sales reported, light amber extracted, in 
small pails, 7c per lb.; amber 60's, 6c per Ib. 
East of Cascades—Few local sales extracted re 
ported 5-8c per Ib.; off grade, 3%c per Ib 
Extra white fancy comb sold at $2.50 per case. 

Southwestern States In south central and 
southwestern Texas, bees are in good condition 
for the winter. They have brooded up well and 
should go into winter amply strong in young 
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bees. A heavy rearing of brood, however, has 
reduced stores, and although there has beer 
some incoming nectar from white brush, poison 
ivy, broom weed and tie vine, beekeepers wh« 
robbed too closely may have to feed. Bees lo 
cated near towns secure some nectar from cul 
tivated plants. Most sales of honey at this time 
are said to be in exchange for merchandis: 
Sales reported of light amber extracted in 60 
at 5c per lb., few higher, few small pails, 7% 
9c per lb. In west Texas, local markets are over 
supplied with honey, which is selling at 4-5! 
per lb. in 60-lb. cans. In southeast Texas, mos 
bees have ample stores for winter and are ir 
good condition. The honey markets are dull and 
few sales reported. Best grade extracted honey 
is selling at 4-5c per lb. in 60-lb. cans ar 
many beekeepers are peddling honey at 50c px 
gal. Bulk comb honey is selling in small pai 
at 8-9c per Ib. 

Plains Area: 
kota and Minnesota 
curred, and 


Red River Valley of North Da 
Killing frosts have o« 
nectar gathering is over for tl 
season. Bees have practically stopped brood 
rearing and are in fair conditon for winter 
though some need feeding. Packing out of door 
is in many cases well advanced. The remaining 
sweet clover plants are in fair shape, but the 


fall has been dry and much more moisture 
needed, Sales reported of white extracted, 1 
ear, 4%c per Ib.; ton lots, 4%-5e per It 


small pails, 7c per lb. Yellow beeswax has sold 
at 14¢ per lb. South Dakota—Snow has already, 
fallen in this section, and bees are nearly read 

for winter packing. Many colonies must be fed 
Honey is selling slowly, with white extracted 
60's moving at 5c per Ib.; small pails, 7-7 4: 
per lb.; No. 1 white comb has brought $3.5 

per case; No. 2, $2.40 per case. Ilowa—The 
crop, of excellent quality honey, is now har 
vested. Colonies are well supplied with young 
bees, but stores are irregular, though generally 
ample. Honey is moving fairly well locally, and 
some increase is reported in inquiry for whole 
sale lots and for bottled honey. Carlot sales rs 

ported of white extracted at 4%-5c per Ib.; 
ton lots, 4%-5% per lb.; bulk comb honey 
7e per Ib. Kansas and Nebraska—tThe fall croy 
was generally short as result of dry weather 
but stores in most yards are ample as beeke-sp 
ers did not extract as heavily as usual. Carlot 
sale reported of white extracted at 5c per Ib 

ton lots, 5-6c per lb.; 60's, 6%4-7c: small pail 

7-9c; light amber, ton lots, 5%-6%ec per Ib 

small pails, 8%c per lb.; No. 1 comb reporte: 
sold at $3.00-3.60 per case. Beeswax has sold 


at 10c¢ per Ib 

North Central and East Central States: W 
consin and Minnesota—Drouth was serious wu 
til recently, when showers fell in some se 


tions, but the fall flow was generally short an 
in some areas the bees did not even 
living from fall flowers. Accordingly many colo 


secure 


qusennnenennconeennnnenenyyqncecnnnyevnneenncusennnatt | 
FOR SALE—Straw skeps, $4.50 each, deli 
ered. G. Korn, Berrien Springs, Mich 
WHITE and light amber extracted honey 
any amount: also light amber sections. Hyd 
Bros., New Canton, Il. 


HARRIS—-HARRIS—-HARRIS—HARRIS 
Finest quality clover extracted honey in new 
sixties. One can or a thousand. Since 1878. J 


N. Harris, St. Louis, Michigan. 


BARGAIN SPECIALS 
We have the following items for sale 
300—Corrugated paper shipping Ss! 
gle tier, for 24 4%4.x4%x1% sections. $5.50 for 
fifty or $10.00 per hundred 


cases 


200——Corrugated shipping cases, single tier 
for 24 sections 4%x4%x1% sections. San 
price as above. 

20—Alexander feeders, 15c¢ eacl 

20—Miller feeders, K. D., 20c eaeh. 

F. O. B., East St. Louis, Il 


0. G. RAWSON 
3208 Forest Ylace. East St. Louis, I! 
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ies will have to be fed. Most colonies have 
mple brood. Packing for winter is going on, 


vith outdoor wintering becoming more popular 
n Minnesota. Demand for honey has continued 
1irly good, it is reported, but price ranges are 
ery wide. Sales reported of white extracted, 
irge lots, 3%-6%c per lb; 60's, 5-8c; small 
ails, mostly 8-8%c; few, 10c; glass jars high 
s 13c per lb.; amber, 60’s, 5c; small pails, 
je per lb.; No. 1 white comb has sold at $2.40 
75 per case; fancy high as $3.90; amber comb, 
*3.00 per case 

Summary.—Bees are now being prepared for 
inter in most of the important producing 
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than usual, though some feeding will be neces- 
sary. Rainfall has been irregular, but rains in 
many sections during recent weeks have placed 
honey plants in better shape for next year. Col- 
ony strength is generally satisfactory. Inquiry 
for honey in large lots has improved during the 
past few weeks in many sections, and local 
sales have also been fairly good. However, bee- 
keepers often find it necessary to exchange 
honey for goods or services and much more bar- 
tering is being practiced this year than for many 
years past. Orange honey in California has ad- 
vanced in price %c to %c per lb. since the last 
report, and beekeepers in other sections are re 











reas. The fall flow did not prove to be as large ported to feel that as small lots become dis- 
n most sections as anticipated earlier. Because posed of, leaving the market to commercial 
ef the low price of honey, however, beekeepers honey producers, that a strengthening of the 
enerally have left more honey with the bees market tone can be expected 

- — ae = es 22 
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Monthly. Report of Honey Producers 7] 





Early in October we sent the following questions to honey producers 
produced in your locality this season has already left the hands of producers 


oney 


1. What per cent of the 
At what 


> © 


price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality 


during the past month for (a) extracted honey, 


case? 3. 


per pound? 
What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, 


(b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per 


or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. 


What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of 
other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) 
How 


extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or 


fancy and No. 1, per section? 5 


(a) 
comb honey, 


is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word as slow, fair 


vr rapid? 6. What is the condition of the colonies for winter in your locality compared with nor- 


mal, considering the number and age of the bees 


and supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. 7. 


lIlow does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality compare with that of last year? 
Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the present condition of honey plants in your locality as com- 
ired with normal. Give answer in per cent. The answers received are tabulated as follows: 





No. Con, 





Pct. Carload lots. To grocers. To retailers. Move- Con.of of of 

State. Name. sold. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. col. col. pints. 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts) —_ ae , . .$.45 $.55.. ..Fair 50..100.. 75 
Ark. (J. Johnson) a |OUO ; ..$.15. .Slow 80..100.. 60 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 80 04 . ae 4 wee sac .100..100.. 70 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock).... 5.. .06.. 2.67% .39 3.00.. .45.. .15..Slow 90.. 80.. 60 
Conn, (A. Latham) ...... 10.. ee ° -- 4.75.. .80.. .38..Fair .100..100..100 
Conn. (A ’. Yates) 10. .06 3.00.. .63 4.00..1.00.. .25..Slow 100..110..100 
Fla. (C. C. Cook)... 30.° 40 55.. . Slow : 85.. 75 
Fla. (H. Hewitt) 60 ~ 50.. .65.. . .Slow 70 80..100 
Ga. (0. J. WHGtE) ccccece ce 46.0 oe MBce ee 005.. . .Slow 7e.. Ve 80 
lil, (A. L. Kildow)... ; . 05% 2.50 3.00.. .50.. .15..Fair 125..100..100 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson).. 30.. ’ 50 2.50.. .65 17. .Slow 90..100..100 
Ind. (E. S. Miller)...... 25 05. 60 3.00.. .75 .16..Fair 100. .100..100 
Ind. (Jay Smith) 75.. 50.. 2.85.. .65 .18..Slow ..100..100..125 
Iowa. (E. G. Brown). 50. 04. 40 55 15 Fair 110 90..110 
Iowa. (F. Coverdale)... 10 45 0 15..Slow 100..100..100 
Me. (O. B. Griffin) 10 »- 5.75 30..Slow ..100 95..110 
Md. (S. G. Crocker) ; 60 4.00 25..Slow ..100..125..100 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett) . 25.. 05% 40.. 3.00 27..7ewe ..386.. .125 
Mich. (F. Markham)... 25.. .05 40.. 2.40 .15..Rapid..100..100..150 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend)... 6¢ 05% : . Fair .100..100..125 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 15 04% . .40 3.00 45.. .15 Fair . 90 100. 70 
Minn. (F. W. Ray) 25. 05.. 2.50.. .40 3.00.. .50 .16. .Fair .100..100..110 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 40 05% 2.00 45 2.40 50 13. .Slow 90.. 90.. 90 
Nev. (G. G. Schweis) - oe os Bess de 2.50.. .50.. .15..Slow ..100..100..100 
m. Be Ci. We BMORERD.... 06% 3.00.. .45 $.25.. .50.. .18..Fair .100..110..100 
N. GC. (C. S. Baumgarner) . 100 - 75 90 20..Slow 90 75..100 
N. C. (W. J. Martin) 10 70 90 Slow 100 100. .100 
N. D. (Chas. Engle)... 25 .40.. 2.768. R80 15..Slow 80. .100 50 
N. Y¥. (Geo. B. Howe) 50 05.. 45 3.30 60 20..Fair 100. .100 50 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) 30 05% 3.00 : . Fair 100 100 75 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore). 05% 2.50 0 3.00 65.. .15..Slow 90 100 70 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 40 0 3.00 67% .18..Fair 90 95.. 90 
Ore. (H. A. Seullen).. 04% 32% 43 .15..Fair .100.. 80..100 
Pa. (H. Beaver) 2 45 3.00 50 .15..Slow 100..100.. 90 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 10 75. 4.25 1.00 25..Slow 100 105.. 95 
S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 45. 55 Fair 70.. 70..100 
S. D. (L. A. Syverud) 30 .40.. 3.60 50 20. .Slow 90. .100 90 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) ee 75 25..Slow 90..100.. 75 
Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 30 75. 1.00. Slow 75 90.. 50 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes) 85 05 4.00 22% 37% Slow .100 83..100 
Texas H. B. Parks) 50 05. 20 35. Fair 100.. 90..100 
Utah. (M. A. Gill) 40 03% 2.50.. .85.. 2.75 .40 15. .Fair 110..120..110 
Vt. (Phillip Crane). ~- 80 8.00.. .62% 4.00 90 .25..Slow 95..100.. 90 
Wash. (W. L. OCox)...... 10.. .04.. 33% 39. ..Fair 90 85 85 
Wis. (N. BE. France)...... 50.. .40 .48 12. .Slow 95 90 
Wis. (E. H. Hanselman) .50 2.85 65 15. .Slow 80 
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BARGAINS 


While They Last 


GOODS MUST BE MOVED TO PROVIDE ROOM FOR NEW 
STOCK. ORDER TODAY. 


75 Chaff Division Boards, nailed, soiled but serviceable... .35c each 


45 Alexander Feeders, 10-frame, old stock and slightly im- 
perfect but serviceable $4.00 for lot. 


60 Jumbo Hoffman Frames, nailed, short top-bars $6.00 for lot. 


7 crates—5 Plain Section Supers for 444x114 sections, K. D., 
Packed in wood complete with fences and section-holders, 
Sold in 5’s only $2.25 for 5 


2500 2-beeway Sections, 414,x414,x1 15/16 $5.00 for lot 


4 cartons—50 Shallow Frames, corner cut top-bars, old style 
bottom-bars $4.25 for lot 


56 cartons—100 Half-depth Frames, old style bottom-bars, 
$2.10 per 100 


58 cartons—50 Half-depth Frames, old style bottom-bars, 
$1.10 per 50 
250 Jumbo Metal-spaced Frames, old style top-bars and bot- 
tom-barse $8.25 for lot 


20 Comb-honey shipping cases for 3°,4x5x1\% sections, glass 
fronts, old style $5.00 for lot 


All Items Are Serviceable and a Real Buy. 
No Orders Accepted Unless Cash Accompanies Order. 
All Prices Are F. O. B., Medina, Ohio. 
All Offers Are Subject to Previous Sale. 





The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, OF GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE, PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT MEDINA, OHIO, FOR OCTOBER 1, 
1932. 

State of Ohio, County of Medina, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appear- 
ed M. J. Deyell, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
Business Manager of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
cantiaas required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 


the 


form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Name of— Post office address- 

Publisher, The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

Editors, Geo. S. Demuth and E. R. Root, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 

Business Manager, M. J. Deyell, Medina, Ohio 

2. That the owner is it; owned by a cor 
poration, its name and address must be stated 


and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock 
[If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio; Bank of 
America, Alhambra, Calif.; Geo. S. Demuth, 
Medina, Ohio; John Gunkleman, R. F. D., Me 
dina, Ohio; J. T. Calvert, Medina, Ohio; Maude 
R. Calvert, Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Trustee 
A. I. Root Estate, Medina, Ohio; E. R. Root, 
Medina, Ohio; Mabel K. Root, Medina, Ohio; 
H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; R. I. Bostwick, Se- 
ville, Ohio; W. W. Bradway, Medina, Ohio; 
Alan I. Root, Medina, Ohio; Trustees Profit 
Sharing Fund, Medina, Ohio. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
l per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca 


pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
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Use your kitchen to make 
money. Be your own boss. 
No need to be unemployed. 
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i plies. Profits first week. 
Booklet FREE. Capitol 
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Washington, D 
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has any interest direct or indirect 
stock, bonds, or other securities 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is: (This information is re 
quired from daily publications only.) 

M. J. DEYELL, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th 
day of October, 1932. 

H. C. WEST, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 27, 1934.) 


by 


in the said 
than as s0 





anki mg 
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Savings payable on de- 
mand—our rule since 
establishment 40 years 
ago. 











E.B. SPITZER 


PRESIOENT 
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H.E. AYLARD 
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Horse-Hligh Bull-Strong 


32 CENTS A Se 


. ' Horse-High, Chicken-Tight 22% cts.a rod. 
Hog-High, Pig-Tight Fence 14% cts. a rod. 
Fence forevery purpose direct to you 
at snamufactarer’ 's lowest wholesale prices. 
yr Encyclopedia of Fence is free. 
time to economize.Send for it today! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 21 Muncie, tnd. 


GET OUR PRICES 


BEFORE BUYING BEE SUPPLIES 

For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

OUR GUARANTEE—All goods purchased 
may be returned if unsatisfactory and money 
cheerfully refunded. No questions asked. 

OUR SERVICE—wWhile we ship all over 
the country, we can give special service to 
those located in the East—-New York, Penn., 
New England, and Atlantic Seaboard states. 

. T. PALCONER MFG. CO. 
FALCONER, N. Y. 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 
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NEXT YEAR 


| THE MODIFIED ~ 
| DADA 





Get More Honey at Less Cost 
Use the Dadant System This 
Low Priced Bargain 
Brings You 


NT HIVE 


With a 12-months’ subscription to the Amer 
ican Bee Journal—Twelve wonderful illus 
trated numbers of facts, helps, markets, news 
—from men who make their living from bees 
—You will also get a description of the simple 
Dadant System of keeping bees—in two sep 
arate papers. 





DADANT SYSTEM 
or 
BEEKEFPING 
c* OAGANT 








All three for 


$1.00 


Address : 





1. “The Dadant System of Beekeeping.” 

Written by C. P. Dadant, editor of American Bee Journal. Re 
sults of a lifetime of practical experience in honey production 
as a means of livelihood—which has provided for his family, 
educated his children, and supplied the comforts of life. 


2. “The Modified Dadant Hive”—More Honey at Less Cost. 

A 16-page booklet, fully illustrated, giving experiences with 
the simplified Dadant hive. Its object is to secure the largest 
possible crops of honey with the least labor; to provide profit for 
the beekeeper with safety for the bees. It tells you how to keep 
more bees without added cost. 


Twelve beautiful numbers of the “Old Reliable” American Bee Jour- 
nal. 


The Dadant System of Beekeeping, 58 illustrations, 115 pages. 
The Modified Dadant Hive, 16 pages on management, use and results. 
Send now for this bargain. 





American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Final Preparations for Winter 

To have finished completely all the final 
preparations for winter in colonies to be 
wintered out of doors in the North while 
the weather is still pleasant, brings a 
comfortable feeling to the beekeeper and 
in many cases results in better wintering 
on the part of the bees. Such work as 
uniting, giving additional combs of honey, 
feeding sugar syrup, and packing, is diffi- 
eult to accomplish when the weather is 
cold. In the North all such unfinished work 
should be completed in October, or early 
this month at the latest, on account of the 
uncertainties of weather conditions later 
this month. In the South, all preparations 
for winter should be completed this 
month. 


=] & oo 


Extracting Honey Without Opening Hive 
Quite an interest is being manifested 
among beekeepers in Europe in the plan 
for extracting honey without, opening the 
hive proposed at the International Con- 
gress in Paris in July and mentioned by 
Baldensperger on page 625 in the October 
issue of this journal. In this plan, deep 
frames are used, the surplus being stored 
in the upper portion while brood occupies 
the lower. In the illustrations, a narrow 
trough is shown located within the comb 
just below that portion intended for sur- 
plus honey, so arranged that it slopes to 
the ends of the frame and terminates in 
small tubes extending outside the hive. 
Each top-bar has a slot on each side of the 
septum of the comb through which the 
knife is to be inserted when making the 
euts through the cells near the septum. 
The honey is then supposed to drain out 
through the tubes into a receptacle or pipe 
outside the hive. The bees are then ex- 
peeted to repair and refill the combs. 

This scheme will remind American bee 
keepers of the fantastic plan of an Ameri- 
can inventor who, years ago, obtained a 
patent on super combs having a double 
septum of perforated metal with a space 
between. Tubes from this space extended 
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through the end of the super and con- 
nected with a pipe line leading to the 
honey house where, by applying a vacuum, 
the thin waxen covering at the base of the 
cells was supposed to break, thus permit 
ting the honey to be sucked out of all 
the supers in the apiary and delivered into 
the honey tank. Beekeepers are indeed in- 
ventive people! 


National Honey Week 


The response thus far to the efforts of 
American Honey Institute for a week of 
intensive publicity for honey, November 
7 to 12, is quite encouraging. 
agencies including the U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture, many agricultural col- 
leges, more than a dozen large food com 
panies, several utility and equipment 
companies, wholesale and retail grocers, 
restaurants, and 


Various 


various magazines and 
newspapers have arranged to help. The 
response of some of the large chain stores 
and wholesale groceries is especially en 
couraging. In one case that has come to 
our attention, a packer received a rush 
order for 6000 5-pound pails from one 
firm for Honey Week. No doubt there are 
many similar cases throughout the coun 
try, larger 
grocers have been hearing about Honey 
Week from various sources. During Honey 
Week honey will be mentioned in the 
many radio talks mentioned on our Just 
News page in this issue and, no doubt, 
many others for which arrangements were 
made too late to include in this list. All 
of this is good and will give honey a 
great boost; but the mightiest potential 
factor for honey publicity during Honey 
Week is the great army of enthusiastic 
beekeepers scattered throughout the land. 
If they take hold of this problem in earn 
est the results will be surprising. Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, 417 North Few 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin, is prepared 
to supply inspiring helps to beekeepers 
who will take an active part in this great 
movement. 


since the chain stores and 
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Increasing Use of Honey by Bakers 


The work of the American Honey Insti- 
tute in promoting the use of honey in 
baking together with the distressingly 
low prices is causing an unusual amount 
of honey to go to the consumer through 
the bakeries. Years ago large quanti- 
ties of honey were used in baking, but 
when the price of honey got too high to 
suit the bakers, they turned to substi- 
tutes, and for a number of years but lit- 
tle honey was used in baking. A few years 
ago the tide began to turn, and if the 
present rate of inerease continues, it 
should not be long until the bakers will 
again furnish an outlet for a large per- 
centage of the honey produced in this 
country. Whether they will again turn to 
substitutes when the price of honey goes 
back to what beekeepers consider more 
nearly normal, remains to be seen. 

The present duty on sugar is around 2 
cents per pound, and the cost of refining 
is said to be somewhere around 1 cent per 
pound, so if the producers of sugar are 
to obtain anything for their labor and 
their investment, the price of sugar must 
surely go higher if the present tariff on 
sugar is maintained. The chief substitute 


IN 


for honey in baking is invert sugar. Since 
the of inversion least 
something, evidently should be 
willing to pay at least a little more for 
honey than for sugar. 


process costs at 


bakers 


— A o—— 
Winter Protection 

During the mild winters that have pre 
vailed in this country for the past few 
years, many colonies have wintered well 
with but little if any winter protection 
other than that of the single-walled hive. 
This has led many beekeepers to wonder 
if it really pays to provide windbreaks 
and pack the hives. 

In addition to the recent mild winters, 
another factor of tremendous importance 
is present to a greater degree than in 
former years, namely, that of strong colo- 
nies (strong in young bees), and ample 
The advent of sweet clover has 
greatly prolonged the honey flow .n many 
localities, thus keeping up brovd rearing 
throughout late summer anu fall; the 
gradual change from comb honey to ex- 
tracted honey resulting from the passage 
of the Pure Food Law in 1906 and given 
further impetus during the World War, 
has resulted in larger colonies in the fall 


stores. 
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in the majority of commercial apiaries 
since brood is reared more liberally lat« 
in the season in colonies operated for ex 
tracted honey; and the increasing use of 
the food-chamber which provides amplk 
stores during a possible dearth of nectar 
in late summer and fall, together with 
more attention to requeening, goes a long 
way toward strong colonies of young bees 
at the beginning of winter. Such colonies 
are hard to kill even if left 
and wintered in single-walled 


in exposed 
places 
hives. 

Carefully kept records in the apiaries 
of The A. I. Root Company covering a pe 
riod of years show conclusively that in 
this region colonies in double-walled hives 
or in winter-packing cases consume co? 
siderably less honey than do colonies in 
single-walled hives. This in turn indicates 
that the bees in single-walled hives ar 
more active during the winter which must 
shorten their lives to extent. This 
saving of stores by packing the bees has 


some 


become of less and less importance as the 
price of honey has gone down, and in 
some localities the flow 
comes relatively late the saving in th 
vitality of bees is less important than in 
localities where the flow 
comes early. Thus it has come about that 
less emphasis is being placed on winter: 


where honey 


main honey 


protection in the milder portions of th 
country than in former years, but in the 
colder portions adequate winter prote« 
tion is still necessary for profitable win 
tering. Cheap. single-ply, water-proof 
building paper is more 
more to hold the packing in place in the 


being used and 


ease of single-walled hives. 


— 20 oO 


Preventing Granulation of Syrup in Fall 
Feeding 

While feeding sugar syrup ** snppiy a 
winter stores Las been a 
thing of the past for many years with 
many progressive beekeepers. evidently 
there are stil! quite a number who follow 
the old methods, judging from the number: 
of inquiries that are received asking how 
to prevent crystallization in the combs 
soon after the sugar syrup was fed. 

In the days when fall feeding was a 
common practice, many beekeepers added 
a small amount of tartarie acid to the 
syrup while heating to prevent or retard 
crystallization. Syrup for fall feeding is 
usually made of two parts of sugar to one 


deficieney in 
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part of water, either by weight or by 
measure, and a teaspoonful of tartaric 
acid was advised as the proper amount 
for 15 to 20 pounds of sugar, the acid 
being added while the syrup is being 
heated. By adding only this small amount 
of tartaric acid, inversion (changing cane 
sugar to levulose and dextrose) takes 
place to only a slight degree, but sufficient 
to prevent granulation in the feeders and 
while being handled by the bees. When 
such syrup is fed to the bees, they add a 
substanee called invertase which con 
tinues the process of inversion until final- 
ly toward spring inversion is almost com 
plete. This further inversion by the bees 
is usually sufficient to prevent erystalli- 
zation until the inversion is carried to- 
ward completion late in winter or early 
in the spring when the amount of dex- 
trose resulting from inversion becomes so 
great that the dextrose crystallizes. 
Chemists explain that crystallization 
does not take place in syrup made of cane 
sugar and water if inversion is only about 
half complete, there being a sort of bal- 
ance at this stage of inversion which pre 
vents crystallization. If there is too little 
inversion, the cane sugar crystallizes, and 
if inversion is carried on much beyond 
50 per cent, the dextrose crystallizes. 
Early crystallization can be prevented 
also by using slightly more than one part 
of water to two parts of sugar, thus giv 
ing the bees a better opportunity to in 
vert the sugar to a degree sufficient to 
prevent granulation while handling, then 
the invertase added by the bees carries 
on inversion so slowly during the winter 
that erystallization usually does not take 
place until toward -spring or when inver 
sion has progressed far enough to bring 
about crystallization because of the in- 
creasing proportion of dextrose. By feed- 
ing syrup made in this way in late October 
or early November, there is usually but 
little if any trouble from crystallization. 


— Ao 


World’s Greatest Experiment in Bee- 
keeping 


Plans are being completed for the great- 
est project in beekeeping that the world 
has ever seen or that ever before has been 
conceived in the human brain. Its magni- 
tude and its ramifications are so stupen 
dous that they stagger the imagination. 
To bring under one management the mil- 
lions of colonies of a nation of 160,000,000 
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people, comprising one-sixth of the land 
surface of the Earth, would be an achieve- 
ment beyond the comprehension of most 
of us; but to do not only this but also to 
increase these millions of colonies 800 per 
cent during the next five years and find 
a market for the enormous output of hon- 
ey that could be produced by such an or- 
ganization, would appear to sober-minded 
American beekeepers as the wildest of 
wild dreams. Yet this is in part the plan 
of the Russian government. The second 
five-year plan for beekeeping in Russia, 
the details of which are said to be near- 
ing completion, is by far the most sensa- 
tional scheme in this field that has ever 
been seriously proposed. Leaders of the 
apparently have 
scoured the world for every bit of bee- 
keeping information that might help in 
carrying out this second five-year plan. 


Russian government 


The few American beekeepers who have 
built up their number of colonies to 1000 
or more are looked upon as large opera- 
tors in honey production, and the annual 
output of several carloads of honey from 
a single series of apiaries is still a matter 
of news in the United States and Canada 
where large-scale commercial honey pro- 
duction has reached the highest level in 
the world. But these great king-bees of 
North America will be exceedingly small 
fry compared with the new Russian con- 
ception of honey production. 

Is it possible for such a gigantic set-up 
in beekeeping to succeed? Even if it is 
possible to build and operate at high 
speed the many enormous factories that 
would be required to make the equipment 
within the next five years, and if it is 
possible to obtain and transport the enor- 
mous quantities of lumber necessary to 
make the proposed number of beehives 
and the wax to make the foundation, will 
it be possible to train a sufficient number 
of workers properly to care for the enor- 
mous number of colonies in this great pro 
ject? 

Dr. E. F. Phillips spent a large portion 
of the past summer in Russia studying 
this problem from every angle. He has 
written a series of articles which answer 
the important questions mentioned above, 
together with many others that will im- 
mediately come to the minds of beekeep 
ers throughout the world. This series of 
articles will be published in this journal 
during 1933, probably beginning with the 
January issue. 
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Beekeeping in, thes New South 
E. R. Root 
"Butter and Honey Shall Ve Eat.” The Solution. of the 


“Problem of Unemploymenr~ 


A. I. Root, founder and first editor of 
this journal, the pioneer who did so much 
to put bee culture on a successful com- 
mercial plane in the late 60’s and early 
70’s, lived, as some of our older readers 
may know, a most strenuous life. In the 
late 80’s he broke down with nervous 
prostration. The doctors prescribed out- 
door life and warned him that his days 
were numbered unless he got away from 
his business, He was then confined to his 
bed and in the meantime before he got 
up his son, E. R., and son-in-law, J. T. 
Calvert, both out of college, took over the 
business. They sent him “out to grass.” 
Father always said that if you wanted to 
repair an old jaded horse, send him “out 
to grass,” and he will get well. We were 
giving him his own prescription. 

Well, A. I. built a cabin in the woods 
in northern Michigan for his summer home 
and another in Florida for his 
winter home. Did he get well? He did 
and lived on for nearly 30 years more, in 


southern 


the meantime keeping a steady hand on 
the reins to hold the boys back home from 
going too fast. 

In the same way, wife and I, now in our 
70’s, have been looking with longing eyes 
toward a winter home in Georgia, North 
Carolina or South Carolina, where we can 
spend our last days in the great outdoors, 


and where there is room for many fron 
the North. It is in these 
states that the greatest material develop 


over-crowded 


ment will take place in the next 20 years 

The Old South has gone and in its plac« 
a New 
to be the garden spot of the whole coun 


South has arisen that is destine: 
try. Said an old backwoodsman, a typica 
Georgia cracker, “Most evah body dow: 
heah is from evah whare else,” and this is 
true of all the Th 
slogan now is not “Go West, young man,” 
but “Go South.” During the World War 
when our northern soldier boys camped i: 


southeastern states. 


the South, they found the girls were goo: 
to look upon. Some of them earried off 
the girls to the North and the souther 
lasses captured others who remained i: 
the South after the war. 

The South has the elimate, the soil, an: 
a capacity for lots of milk and honey. It 
is this capacity that beckons the norther 
dairyman to the South to produce milk 
butter, and fat cattle. 
tired of the bitter cold 
low in the wake of the legumes that wil 
furnish the dairy products. 


Bee men who ar 


winters will fol 


Some of the finest honey is already in 
the South. I refer particularly to sour 
wood, tulip-poplar, tupelo, gallberry, an: 


the palmettos besides a host of plants 
yielding other honeys of good flavor. Ad 











Group of beekeepers assembled at the home of T. C. Barnes, Taylorsville, N. C. Mr. and Mrs 
Barnes are in the right foreground. 
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Cc. L. Sams, extension specialist in beekeeping, talking to a characteristic group of beekeep- 
: ers at the home of Geo. Laxton, Kings Creek, N. C. 


to these honey from the legumes: hairy 
vetch, sweet clover, white, alsike, crimson 
ind red clover and you will have almost a 
paradise for bees with no hard winters. 
In most cases the legumes will have to 
have the help of lime in quantities of 500 
pounds to two and three tons to the acre. 
In a few locations no lime is needed. The 
county agents are preaching the gospel of 
lime to the farmers all over the South. 
When these farmers can see that the use 
of lime pays, then come the 
flowing with milk and honey. 
Another Land of Promise 
With this long introduction I shall now 
attempt to explain why this country is 
also a land of promise. In the first place, 
the county agents under the Smith-Lever 
law are doing a most splendid work in 
showing the farmers that it is high time 
to get from the 
cotton or tobacco, and practice diversi 


will land 


away one-crop idea of 


fied farming. They are showing that le- 
gumes, such as I have named, can be 
grown successfully in the South by the 
use of lime. At the present time there is 
a great scarcity of dairy products in the 
South. Florida is buying its milk and but- 
ter from far-off Wisconsin. The county 
agents are proving on special farms in 
South Carolina and Georgia that these 
states can produce both products close at 
hand and save freight. They are proving 
the South can compete with the North in 
both milk and butter in the near future. 
The old heresy that the clovers can not 
be grown in the Carolinas without an 
immense amount of lime is-a mistake. I 
saw field after field of mixed plantings of 
vetch, sweet clover, white clover, alsike 
and red clover—all in the same field with 
only 500 pounds of lime to the acre. On 
some good fields of these legumes no lime 
has been applied. On these fields the bees 








- 


he aa 


J..B. Pierson, Gastonia, N. C., keeps bees to pollinate his legumes. He had a field of mixed 
planting of sweet clover, red colver, alsike and lespedeza. C. L. Sams is at the open hive. 
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have continuous pasturage after the sour- 
wood and tulip-poplar. 
Mother Walker and Her Vision 
It should be remembered that 
gressman Lever of South Carolina, chair 
man of the agricultural committee of the 
House of Representatives in 1914, pushed 


ex-Con- 








Miss Mazie C. Flanagan (left), Mrs. Dora Dee 

Walker, and Mr. E. 8. Prevost. Mrs. Walker is 

called the mother of the county educational ex- 
tension system in the United States. 


the that 
done so much to develop modern agricul 


through Smith-Lever law has 
ture all over the country, particularly in 
the South. Prior to that time (1911) Mrs. 
Dora Dee Walker, often affectionately 
ealled “Mother Walker,” the 
idea of teaching the housewives and the 
farmers of her state, South Carolina, how 
to prepare new foods in the kitchen and 
the 
push her 


econee: ved 


how to grow diversified crops on 
farm. So persistently did she 
vision of the state helping its citizens to 
do things better that finally Mr. Lever 
eaught her vision and erystallized it into 
that wonderful piece of national legisla- 
tion that has added millions if not billions 
to the farms and homes of the country. 
While at Gaffney, 8. C., last spring, Mr. 
E. S. Prevost, extension man in beekeep 
ing for his state, and known throughout 
the state as “Ned,” introduced me to Miss 
Betty Williams in the extension service of 
that state. Her companion and friend, a 
newspaper reporter, Miss Mazie C. Flana- 
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gan, Mother Walker 
After a large amount of persuasion I s¢ 
picture of Mrs. Walker, Miss 
Flanagan, and Mr. Prevost, shown in the 
accompanying illustration. To Mrs. Walk 
owe not only the development of 
agriculture and home economics in th: 
homes and farms in the South, but in 

larger development for th: 
whole country. It is not often that a pio 
neer like Mrs. Walker lives to see the full 
fruition of a 


introduced me to 


eured a 


er we 


way their 


vision which in this cass 
added millions to the wealth and comfort 
of the nation. 

“Ned” 


there is not another just 
He not only thor 


As to “Ned,” 
like him in the country 


oughly understands his subject of bee cul 
it to 


ture and teaches the farmers and 





The genial extension specialist in beekeeping, 
‘*Ned’’ S. Prevost. Ask him how it feels to 
have the buck fever when facing a wildcat. 


but he has an inimitable 


of putting his message across. With his 


bee men, way 


native wit and humor he makes a dry 
subject such as pollination of the fruit 
trees most interesting. He can make eve! 
a Coolidge crack a smile. His story, for 
example, of how it feels to get the buck 
facing a howling wild cat, 
both trying to get the same turkey brings 
the house down. The turkey and the cat 
both got and Ned—alas! he stood 
looking over the gun barrel but unable to 


shoot. Wow! Ever been there? 
Borden Company in South Carolina 
One of the big milk companies is locat- 
ing in South Carolina principally because 
the state is noted for the iodine content 


fever, when 


away 
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of its food. The noted John Harvey Kel- 
logg said of South Carolina, “If the situa- 
tion you have here in South Carolina ex- 
isted in Michigan we would have the rich- 
est agricultural people in the world.” Dr. 
Royal S. Copeland speaking of iodine in 
food products of South Carolina, says: “I 
consider this the most valuable discovery 
of the iast 100 years. Do you real- 
ize the people of that state may be the 
richest in the world in a few years?” 
Yet, sad to relate, there are thousands 
of farms in South Carolina that have not 
a cow on it, and, of course, no milk. The 
county agents with the help of the bee 
extension (thanks to Mrs. 
Walker Mr. Lever) are trying to 
show the farmers that they can produce 


specialist 
and 


dairy crops with the help of lime, and that 
when those crops are produced there will 
be a strong demand for them on account 
of the iodine content. 
North Carolina and Mr. Sams 

One of the oldest and most experienced 
bee-extension agents is the veteran, C. L. 
Sams, of North Carolina. He has been all 
He, like Mr. 
Prevost, has brought the gospel of modern 
beekeeping right to the of the 
farmers and beekeepers. He is of an en- 
tirely different type than “Ned,” in that 
he seldom cracks a smile and almost never 


over his state many times. 


homes 


provokes one; but he has the distinction 
of converting more old-time box-hive bee 
keepers into modern honey producers than 
United 


any other extension man in the 
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Cc. L. Sams is telling John Brewer, Winston 
Salem, N. C., that his bees need another super. 
States. He has been longer at it. Speaking 
in a monotone his listeners drink in ev- 
ery word. Then he will go out among the 
bees and show what is wrong, if any 
thing, and how to correct it. His personal 


work has made North Carolina stand in 








Sams examining Geo, Laxton’s bees. 
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the front ranks of modern honey produc- 
tion. The accompanying illustrations are 
daily occurrences with Mr. Sams in field 
work and they speak for themselves. 

In closing I wish to say that the new 
South opens up vast opportunities for the 
overerowded North. Men who are out of 
work may perhaps find a job in the new 
textile factories of the South. Land and 
fuel-wood is relatively cheap and abun- 
dant. People who can’t stand the north 
ern winters and others can go south and 
grow up with the country. That may mean 
hardships such as come to all pioneers. 
When I see a husky young fellow out of 
a job I think of the vast undeveloped 
acreages in the South waiting for some 
one to put his honest toil up against the 
land, If he can’t sell his crop just now, 
he can eat it, or wear it and not starve or 
freeze. Small stoves with plenty of fire- 
wood and cheap lumber for a small but 
comfortable house will enable one to get 
a new start in life. 

[ know of one family which came to the 
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South and started a little farm. They had 
been used to running water, inside toilets, 
electric lights, electric refrigerators, tele 
phones, automobile, ete. They built a neat 
little garage, put up a little stove, forgot 
about electric lights and modern con 
veniences and bought a couple of old 
fashioned kerosene lamps, used an ax t 
eut fuel and later built a home. During 
these strenuous days we can learn to get 
along without as this family is doing 
Those who do will be the prosperous peo 
ple of the future. The facts are we don’t 
need and don’t have to have all the frills 
that are nice if we can afford them. But 
don’t rush to the South without first writ 
ing someone there whom you know. Be 
eareful when you buy from professional! 
real estate people. They will be inclined 
to exaggerate. They will show you won 
derful crops but perhaps forget to tell 
you that the fertilizer may have cost 
almost as much as the market value of 
the crop. 
Medina, Ohio. 
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“Honey in Commercial Pandy eWaking 
Natt N. Dodge 
Several Large Candy eManufacturers cAre Now Making 
Enormous Quantities of Gloney Candy 


For many years, beekeepers have ad- 
vocated the use of honey as an ingredient 
in home-made candies, and numerous reci- 
pes requiring honey have been distribut 
ed. However, the use of honey in home- 
made candies is not always satisfactory 
and has probably not accomplished a great 
deal toward increasing the use of our 
sweet. As long as the recipes are tested 
and results satisfactory, the effort to in 
crease the use of honey through home- 
made candies is helpful, and may place 
honey in homes that otherwise would 
never know its presence. 

The decided trend away from home 
baking, candy-making, and the like 
which followed the war, and the assum 
ing of these activities by commercial con 
cerns opened many new possibilities for 
the use of honey. It has been only within 
the last year or two that commercial can- 
dy manufacturers (with one or two ex- 
ceptions) with national distribution of 
their products have done much toward 


featuring honey in their confections and 
in their advertising. Numerous small con 
cerns have attempted to use honey in 
eandy making with questionable success. 
Failure in many cases was due to the 
peculiar ability of honey to absorb mois 
ture from the atmosphere. Chocolates in 
which granulated honey was used as a 
center were not satisfactory in many 
cases because the centers, in absorbing 
moisture, caused the chocolate coating to 
crack and the candy to “weep.” This very 
hygroscopic property of honey is the fea 
ture which makes its use so satisfactory 
in bakery products where an ability to 
retain moisture is particularly desirable 

The popularity of the five-cent candy 
bar has swept the country in the last half 
decade, and now we find several manufac 
turers of these favorite confections using 
considerable amounts of honey annually. 
The writer has queried several of these 
manufacturers in the belief that beekeep- 
ers are intensely interested in the uses to 
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which their product is put, and in an ef- 
fort to learn if the use of honey in their 
products has been of benefit to them. In 
other words, does the American public 
like candy made with honey? 

A Popular Honey-Almond Confection 

One of the five-cent confections which 
may be found through the length and 
breadth of the land is the Mars “Honey 
Almond Bar.” Not this bar 


only does 

















Several commercial honey-made confections. The 

‘*Honey Fiuff’’ bar with its all honey center 

failed to find popular acceptance. **Honey 

Almond’’ and ‘‘Honey Scotch’’ in the squares 
and the ‘‘pop’’ forms enjoy wide sale. 


bring honey to the attention of millions 
of consumers daily, but full-page adver- 
tisements of Mars Confections have fea- 
tured the “Honey Almond Bar” in several 
magazines of national circulation. In com- 
menting on this candy, Mr. E. J. Forsburg 
of Mars, Incorporated, states: 


Honey Almond is the newest Mars Confec 
tion. It has a center of beaten egg-whites, 
sugar, and syrup flavored with the finest qual- 
ity of pure extracted honey, and chock full of 
fresh, crisp, whole almonds. Honey Almond is 
thickly coated with rich vanilla chocolate. We 
use about 10,000 pounds of honey each day in 
the production of this bar. This light-amber, 
alfalfa honey is screened and strained before 
it is added to the syrup, and cooked, and put 
into the nougat. 


The Carelton Bar, manufactured by the 
Curtiss Candy Company of Chicago, mak- 
ers of the famous Baby Ruth bar, is simi 
lar to the Honey Almond of the Mars 
Company. It is a chocolate coated bar 
with a nougat center containing nuts. It, 
also, is flavored with honey. 

A Delicious Honey-Milk-Chocolate- 
Almond Candy 

The Hershey Chocolate Corporation for 
many years has been known from coast 
to eoast, for Hershey Chocolate Candy. 
The Hershey Bar was one of the first 
“five-centers” to be put on the market and 
has maintained an unusual popularity for 
an exceptionally long time. Recently the 
Hershey Corporation has commenced the 
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manufacture of the Hershey Honeybar, 
regarding which Mr. William F, R. Mur- 
rie, President of the Hershey Chocolate 
Corporation, writes: 

In our Honeybar we use all the honey 
that we are well able to put into it, but on ac 
count of the stickiness of honey, we have, of 
course, limitations, It has received, we are 
pleased to say, reasonable amount of acceptance 
from the consuming trade. Replying to that 
part of your letter as to whether the name 
honey as mentioned on the label is of any sales 
assistance, we have to advise that we are un 
able to say whether this is a fact or not. 


Honey Scotch and Honey Pop 
For many years, the little plaid-clad 
girl of the J. N. 
been a familiar sight to the people of the 
United States, for Collins’ Honey Scotch 
has been advertised in magazines, bill- 
boards, and in street cars throughout the 


Collins Company has 

















The Hershey’s ‘‘Honeybar,’’ a honey, milk 

chocolate, almond confection made by the well 

known Hershey Chocolate Corporation. This 

popular candy is now sold in the five-cent bar 
and the smaller two-for-five bar. 


land. There are but few who are not fa- 
miliar with the dainty squares of honey- 
colored caramel, each in its individual 
wrapper. Recently the Collins Company 
has started to manufacture and distribute 
the Honey Seotch Pop, a piece of candy of 
the all-day sucker type especially for 
children. Mr. Calvin K. Kazanjian, Presi 
dent, has the about 
Honey Scotch: 


We have used honey in Collins’ Honey Scotch 
for over 15 years, during which period of time 
we have consumed many carloads of honey. 
While at the present time our consumption of 
honey is rather light due to the severe business 
depression we are going through, still we are 
hopeful we will again be consuming large quan 
tities of honey when normal times return. Soon 
after the first of the year, we shall place a new 
5-cent product on the market called ‘‘Honey 
Bites,’’ which is a different type of candy, 
having a delicious white nougat center in soft 
caramel in which honey is used. We believe 
this product will greatly increase our use of 
honey. We have found that many people object 
to Honey Scotch due to the hard nature of the 
candy and their defective teeth. With ‘‘Honey 
Bites,’’ this objection is removed, the confec- 
tion being very soft. 
here are generally two reasons why 


following to say 


candy 
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makers use honey. The product has a quality 
and sales appeal, and at the same time acts as 
an invert sugar, assisting in keeping the other 
sugars from graining. As you know, honey is 
probably the oldest ingredient used in candy, 
the earliest forms of candy known being a com 
bination of honey and figs, made centuries ago. 
Honey Scotch is nationally distributed, being 
on sale in every city, town and village through 
out the United States. It is also manufactured 
and sold throughout Canada. 


It is quite apparent from the letters of 
these leaders in the candy industry, that 
immense quantities of honey are consum- 
ed each year through the channel of the 
five-cent candy bar, and that possibilities 
for increasing the use «f honey through 
this outlet are multiplying all the time. 
Up to the seem that 
manufacturers eupitalized 
only upon the quality appeal of honey and 
that there remains a wonderful opportun 
ity for the 
honey-made candies through playing up 
the health 
products. As the people of this country, 
through the efforts of the American Hon 
ey Institute, gradually become educated 
to the part which honey may play in the 
building and health, 
candy, as well as many other products in 


present it would 


candy have 


increasing popularity of 


values of honey and honey 


maintenance of 


which honey is used, should become in 
creasingly popular. 
Honey Chocolate, a Health Food 
Although not in the class of candy bars, 
under the name of 
Honey-Maid Candies offer to the honey 
industry the possibility of some remark 


honey chocolates 


ably fine advertising as well as an outlet 
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for considerable honey. The process for 
manufacturing these delicious chocolates 
was developed by Miss Nellie Stratton of 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. No sweeten 
ing than these 
chocolates which are now being manufac 


other honey is used in 


tured by the Honey Candy Company of 
America. Advertising material which has 
been issued features the health values of 
honey these chocolates 
fact that 
with honey are 


used in and 
confections made 
less fattening. The high 
quality of Honey-Maid Candies has been 
proved by Good Housekeeping Magazine 
and by Physical Culture, and the stamps 
of approval of publications 
awarded. 


stresses the 


these has 
been 

The American public has its whims and 
its fancies. Styles in candy bars seems to 
follow the same trend us styles in wear 
ing apparel, and a candy bar enjoying a 
wide popularity today may be gathering 
dust on the dealers’ shelves tomo:.ow. 
A few of the candy bars have maintained 
their popularity for many years, and it is 
to be hoped that some of those containing 
appreciable amounts of honey may be 
numbered among those which permanently 
hold the popular fancy. At any rate, bee 
keepers can do their part toward boosting 
the sale of honey-made candies by al 
Ways insisting upon a candy bar in which 
honey is an advertised ingredient when 
and _ their 
nickles on the confectioner’s 

Seattle, Washington. 


they children place their 


counter, 
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Insurance for “Beekeepers 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 


German. Beekeepers Secure» Both Liability and ‘Property Insurance, 
arm Very Low “Premium 


It is obvious that beekeepers join or 
ganizations of beekeepers at least in part 
for the advantages which they personally 
receive. In our organizations at home, one 
troubles arises from the fact that 
it is sometimes difficult for the individual 
beekeeper to see wherein he will receive 
personal benefit. It 


of our 


will be reealled by 
those familiar with the history of Ameri 
ean organizations of beekeepers that the 
old North American Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion was formed in large part to provide 
legal advice and protection to its mem 


bers; and its suecessor, the National Bee 
keepers’ Association, retained this benefit 
of membership. In our later organizations, 
the personal advantages have not always 
been clear. 

It may, therefore, be of some interest 
to report briefly one of the methods where 
by beekeepers personal benefit 
from membership in the Deutsche Imker 
bund, the German national society of bee- 
keepers. It has been my good fortune to 
meet Mr. Ed. Knoke, manager of the in- 
surance office of the Imkerbund, and to 


receive 
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have him explain their plans to me. Mr. 
Knoke gave me a complete set of the re- 
forms used and several annual re 
ports, but I shall confine my story to a 
brief outline of the plan. 


Cost of Insurance Included in Member- 
ship Fee 

For 50 pfg. ($0.12) segregated from the 
annual membership fee, each member’s 
bees are insured up to thirty colonies, For 
additional colonies up to 100, an addi- 
tional equal amount is paid by the mem- 
ber, and for colonies over 100 (without 
limit) an additional 1 RM. 
($0.24) is paid. The protection afforded 
by this insurance is against losses from 
fire and water, against theft or disturb- 
ance of the colonies and against damages 
to other property, as from 
stinging of horses by bees. This insurance 
applies only to colonies of bees and to 
bees, and if 
the beekeeper desires to insure his honey 
house, equipment and supplies, the pre 
mium is 0.1% of the amount of cover- 
age. In the Imkerbund, only 358 beekeep- 
ers have taken advantage of this extra 
coverage, out of a membership partici- 
pating in the insurance plan of 87,558 in 
1931. 


port 


a stated 


persons or 


hives actually occupied by 
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The Hannover Society has had such an 
insurance plan for its members for some 
years, and since the identical plan was 
adopted by the national Imkerbund, they 
were fortunate in enlisting the services 
of Mr. Knoke who had been the manager 
of the insurance plan for the Hannover 
society, now a branch of the Imkerbund. 

Those familiar with the bee journals 
of Germany and some other European 
countries are aware that some journals 
give insurance protection to all subscrib 
ers, part of the subscription price being 
sent as a premium to some established in 
surance company to purchase this protec 
tion. Such a plan was formerly in force 
with several of the German beekeeping 
journals, but since the Imkerbund has 
adopted the present plan, almost all the 
journals have discontinued this feature, 
except for some which are not official or- 
gans and which are under personal own 
ership. The Imkerbund is now attempting 
to induce all the journals to discontinue 
their insurance plans, so as to make the 
scheme of the national society stronger. 
One important German beekeeping jour- 
nal is an official organ of some local so 
and still 
plan, so the statement made just above 


cieties maintains an insurance 
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The home apiary of Otto Schulze, Schwerin, Germany. His colonies are in Gravenhorst hives, made 
of straw but containing frames. 
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A small part of an apiary of 600 colonies (increased to 2000 in summer) in one location on the 
heath. 


needs this one qualification. 

The insurance plan of the Imkerbund 
applies to all of Germany except Bavaria 
and Thuringia, so this is the reason why 
it is stated above that the membership 
eligible for insurance is 87,558. The total 
membership of the Imkerbund, including 
Bavaria and Thuringia, is about 110,000, 
a figure which rather makes an American 
beekeeper gasp with surprise. I had known 
for some time that the Imkerbund is nu 
merically very strong and have wondered 
what the basic reason for this strength 
might be. I am caused now to wonder 
whether the insurance plan does not in 
considerable part furnish an explanation. 
Compulsory Insurance Against Brood Dis- 

eases in Some States 

There is no insurance provided by the 





Imkerbund against bee diseases. Of 
course, if such insurance were undertaken, 
the risk would be increased and the pre 
miums would necessarily be increased. 
The basic reason for omitting insurance 
against disease, however, lies in the fact 
that the plans for the control of the bee 
differ widely in the different 


states of Germany, so that it would not 


diseases 


be possible to charge the same amount in 
all states. This might lead to trouble if 
beekeepers suspected any discrimination 
against certain areas, It should further 
be added that certain of the states of Ger 
many maintain compulsory § insurance 
which every bee 
keeper of the state must take out. That 
also does not seem like an entirely bad 
plan, for the premium also pays for the 


against bee diseases, 








A school in beekeeping in Germany. 
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Colonies of bees being moved to a temporary location on the Heath for the honey flow from heather. 


inspection, and likewise gives compensa- 
tion to the beekeepers whose bees become 
diseased. 

The Imkerbund 
course 


insurance plan is of 
under the control of the govern- 
ment, for otherwise the beekeepers would 


have no assurance of its stability. The 
appropriate office of the Reichs has ruled 


that the insurance organization must 
place 50,000 RM. ($12,000) on deposit as 
a guarantee of their reliability, and until 





this sum is deposited, they must each year 
deposit ten per cent of all receipts, until 
the total amount is on deposit. 

With this important ruling in mind, 
the next step was to learn what the losses 
have been, and Mr. Knoke kindly gave 
me his report for 1930. The accounts for 
the year 1931 are just being compiled, but 
those for the previous year will as well 
serve the purposes of the present discus- 
sion. 





The apiary established in a new temporary home on the Heath. The temporary racks are so made 
that the hives can not be removed without taking off the top which is locked in place. 
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Premiums Paid Amply Cover All Losses 

In 1930, the participating membership 
was 82,529 members. The claims made for 
losses from fire and water numbered 33, 
for which damages of 14,804.45 RM. were 
paid. For damages from theft or disturb- 
ance, there were 118 claims, for which 
5809 RM. were paid, and for liability to 
and there were 128 
claims which cost the insurance organi- 
zation 11,216.58 RM. This makes a total of 
309 claims for damages out of the total 
membership, with total damages of 31,- 


persons property, 


830.03 RM. The income from premiums 
was about 10,000 RM. more than the dam- 
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the damage is caused, the beekeeper own- 
ing the must report his losses o1 
liabilities to the head of the 


keeping organization to which he belongs 


bees 
local bee 
The chairman must then personally in 
the and report to 
the manager of the insurance organiza 
tion, Mr. Knoke. In eases of necessity, 
further investigations may be made to 
make certain that the loss or liability is 
genuine. When all the facts are at hand, 
the beekeeper is at once notified what 


vestigate occurrence 


damages have been awarded him, and this 
amount is paid shortly. 


[ am not adequately familiar with in 





The Agricultural College at Hohenheim, Germany, where Dr. G. A. Roesch is in charge of beekeep- 
ing research and teaching. Dr. Roesch visited the United States last autumn. The college is housed 
in an ancient castle. 


ages paid, which permitted the payment 
of the salary of the manager, other ex 
and still left more than the neces 
with the government offi 
cials. It would therefore appear that the 
premiums charged are adequate to cover 
the 1931, the number of 
claims inereased to 549, which was in ex- 
cess of the anticipated increase due to the 
larger membership, but which still left the 
insurance organization in safe condition. 
an honest lot of folks, 
but still it inevitable that the 
thought should mind that some 
beekeeper might try to take advantage of 
the, insurance plan to collect money to 
which he was not entitled. The plan fer 
the protection of the insurance organiza 
tion is as follows: Within three davs after 


penses, 
sary deposit 


liabilities. In 


Beekeepers are 


was 


come to 


laws of the several states to 
know whether such a plan would be per 
will then be 
recommendations or 
this brief 


outline of the plan in successful opera 


surance 
missible under our laws. It 
that no 
suggestions are to be read int« 


understood 


tion in Germany. There is only one othe 
feature of the plan which must be men 
tioned, namely, the fact that it seems to 
be suceessful at part be 
eause of the and hard work of 
Mr. Knoke allotted him for 
his work seems, at least to an 


least in large 
devotion 
The salary 
American, 
quite inadequate for the large amount of 
work which he must do. It should also be 
mentioned that Mrs. Knoke is greatly in 
in this work and does 
share of it. 


With a plan such as 


terested a goodly 


this, there is a 
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parallel with the varied and vast labors 
of being an officer in one of our own so 
cieties, in which case the compensation 
if any) is totally out of proportion to 
the labor demanded. It is with us a noto 
rious fact that the success of our organi- 
zations depends largely on a labor of love 
on the part of the officials. Whether this 
is likewise true of the German Imkerbund 


IN 
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insurance plan, I dare not say. If it is, it 
may be hard to find somebody to take the 
place of Mr. Knoke when the time comes 
when he must drop out. For the sake of 
the German beekeepers, and because of 
the admiration which I formed for him, 
I am induced to say of Mr. Knoke: May 
he live forever. 
Luebeck, Germany. 
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Ualue of Beekeepers’ “Associations 


H. E. Coffey 


Are Chey Worth While? “How to Increases Cheir Usefulness 
to the. Industry 


My interest in beekeepers’ associations 
dates back interest 
in beekeeping. Through the years I have 
felt that this interest and beekeeping it 


almost as far as my 


self are almost inseparable. For a long 
time it did not occur to me to question 
the effort, but 
more and more I am becoming a realist 
When a 


year that he regarded every penny he had 


value of such associated 


beekeeper feelingly stated last 
spent in attending his state association 
meetings as fruitlessly wasted, I began to 
think about this convention problem from 
a new angle; for it is around the annual 
association meeting that these associa 
tions are built. 

[ began to reflect on the great number 
of such association confe1 
enees that 


gies, the enthusiasm, the brains, and tal 


beekeepers’ 
are held annually. The ener 
ent of perhaps thousands of people are 
poured into these meetings every month 
in the all effort? I 
not been able to make myself be 


year. Is this wasted 
have 
lieve it. My study has not convineed me 
that 


worth 


heekeepers’ conventions not 
their but times of 
adversity when the utmost frugality and 
of be 
more thought and planning is needed to 


are 


eost: in these 


economy action needs exercised, 
ward inereasing the value of these con 
If this is 


become more valuable to us now than 


ventions. done such meetings 
may 
in flush times of prosperity. 
Maintaining Interest Throughout Sessions 
The value of having every minute of 
the convention program alive and pulsat 
ing with interest can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Just as the opening kick-off is the 


most gxciting moment of a football game, 


so the opening minutes of the convention 
program hold the of 
ventioners in eager attention. To best ac 


should minds con 
ecomplish this desired object only questions 
of 
They 


deeply interesting to member 
the group diseusged. 
should strike home. Thus purely techni 
eal subjects should usually be avoided. If 
the 
should be the language of the masses with 
of 


terms. There is hardly anything more pro 


every 


should be 


scientist addresses the audience, his 


a minimum technical or scientific 
voking than for a speaker and a learned 
of the to 


cussion of some phase of his (the speak 


member audience start a dis 
er’s subject) above the heads of most lis 
teners. The question and answer method 
which usually arouses interest, in this in 
kills it. 


Interest 


stance 
is hindered and much valuable 


time wasted when sessions are too 


lengthy. Even 40 minutes is a long time 


for men leading an active life in field 
and woods to sit at attention. A motion 
for a recess should be entertained long 


before interest lags. Those in charge of 
meeting arrangements and all others con 
nected with meeting arrangements would 
to 
this subject of interest. The program com 
build their 
ventilation, 


do well to give more eareful thought 


mittee might well 
it. 


temperature, 


program 


around Even auditorium 


and acustie arrangement 
should promote it. 

There will be opposing viewpoints and 
differences in purposes, real or imaginary, 
in most every beekeepers’ meeting cov- 
ering any reasonably large stretch of ter 
ritory. On the part of those in control of 
the meeting it is unwise to begin by a 
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proposal that the members get together 
on their differences. Rather from the out 
set there should be an effort on the part 
of all to recognize each other’s points of 
view. If this is done, 


real progress can 


be made. 
Importance of Able Leadership 


Throughout the meeting no _ subject 
should be suppressed but tentative sug- 
gestions these to be 
tested discussion. Thus if those 
participating in the take ac- 


count of the attitudes as well as the ideas 


should be invited, 
through 


discussion 


expressed, such an oft-time banned sub 


ject as bee-disease control might be 


broached without the usual unprofitable, 
or injurious, publicity. 


However, where 


there are sharp differences in point of 


view, much chairman’s 
artful handling of these tense situations. 
Many meetings are beset by the heckler 


who from the 


depends on the 


may range opponent of 
frames to the advocate of honey 
certification. The 


resoureeful 


wired 
shrewd chairman pos 
sessed of a sense of humor 
will suecessfully dispose of all such to 
the amusement and profit of the group. 
He has, indeed, presided well who so con- 
trols discussions that clashes are avoided 
and members are permitted to change 
their minds without embarrassment. The 
final result of the rightly conducted meet 
ing should tend to an outcome that en- 
lists a maximum of agreement and good 
will. 

Yet the question of leadership is some 
thing none of us know much about, and 
we apply only about one per cent of what 
we do know. But we do have with us at 


every mecting a leader. We may not al- 


ways recognize him but he is invariably 
present, I attribute some of the slow pro 
gress beekeepers have made in organiza 
tion work to the too-common leadership 
coming from the supply houses, dealers, 
and others outside the true profession of 
keeping bees. Such leadership of the past 
has necessarily leaned more toward ex 
ploitation than toward charitable assist 
anee, and has inhibited rather than en 
listed support of the masses back home. 
Leadership by the talented professional 
man who has no ax to grind is to be en 
couraged. Beekeeping like all other ecall- 
need of better and 
more competent leadership. It is fortunate 


ings stands ever in 


in these times of business stress that man 
ufacturers and producers are coming to 
realize their close interrelationship and 
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are coming to assume an attitude of mu- 
tual helpfulness. Recognition of the truth 
that manufacturers, dealers, and produc 
ers have problems in common has lead to 
the organization of the American Honey 
Institute. Thus leadership is coming to 
be more rightly directed. Also the truth 
that a conference of whatever kind must 
have a problem pertaining to its mem 
bers needing solution or the gathering is 
useless is now more clearly recognized. 
Organization and Economy 

Perhaps the greatest improvement in 
beekeepers’ conventions can be accom 
plished through efficient organization. The 
beekeeper has constantly before him a 
model of organized efficiency in the bee 
colony. The military drama recently en- 
acted in the East, the Sino-Japanese con 
flict, brings forcefully to mind the value 
of careful organization. Patriots in Revo 
lutionary times in this country recognized 
that they must “hang together or hang 
separately.” The sessions of the savage 
clan are conducted with model decorum. 
Convention leaders may profit by these 
examples. 

Those in charge of convention arrange 
ments should from the first consider the 
question of economy. There is a too preva 
lent opinion that 
unjustifiable expense outlay. This not only 
lessens attendance but also lessens sup 
port. 


meetings occasion an 


There is a too-common tendency on the 
part of those in charge to follow the beat- 
en path rather than bestir themselves to 
assume the initiative and take advantage 
of economic approach based more on plan 
strategy. If the hotel 
meeting-place is taken advantage of to 


ning expensive 
give wide publicity to honey, if honey 
and live bees are placed on exhibit, and 
if the city press is properly sold on the 
story of bees and honey, beekeepers will 
be quick to realize the economic advan 
tages of the arrangement and lend most 
willing support. Organization managers 
who do not arrange to have the conven 
tion banquet cooked the “honey way” de 
serve such an upbraiding as I heard Dr. 
Frank Willis Barnett administer at Mont 
gomery, Alabama, in February, 1931. Let 
us be real live wires. 

Inadequate planning often fills the con 
vention room with too great a percentage 
of side-line and amateur beekeepers and 
makes the extensive producer feel that a 


mere bee school is being conducted. I 
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would not discourage attendance of small 
producers, but presence of leaders in pro- 
duetion is of greater importance. It is 
for the benefit of these principals in the 
industry that more planning and thought 
should be given. Where this is done there 
should result a greater attendance of 
chiefs and even though actual numbers 
present be less, the quality and potential 
influence of those attracted should more 
than make up for decrease in attendance. 

Proper 


planning will, other 


things, lead to selection of meeting places 


i ita 
among 


on a more scientific basis. It will, as inti 
mated above, lead to a program 
suited to the real need of the members. 
Speakers for the program will be more 
carefully selected with a view as to their 
ability to convey ideas of real worth to 
the members. The entire stereotyped con 
vention will be remade into something of 
impressive social, educational 


more 


and eco- 


nomic worth. 


Still in the Kindergarten Stage 


The deeper one goes into this subject 
the more he comes to realize that few, if 
any, of us understand much about it. But 
it is in times like these that we come to 
realize that this subject lies a little nearer 
the foundation of things. There are many 
reasons for 


believing that we are now 
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just in the kindergarten stage in co-opera- 
tive organization of affairs in our coun- 
The 
come increasingly important year by year. 
The thought contained in the motto of 
that great leader, Mr. W. K. 
Kellogg, that “in years of business depres 


try. convention is destined to be- 


industrial 


sion we have made our greatest progress,” 
should give us courage. The convention is 
the gateway to this progress. 

In a time of adversity, the convention 
furnishes needed opportunity for the 
member in an attitude of detachment from 
his profession to quietly reflect, discuss, 
and plan. Released from the tension and 
strain of daily business and imbued with 
new hopes, thoughts, and ideas, the con 
ventioner’s perspective is restored. He re 
turns home to tackle the job of beekéep 
ing with a renewed and invigorated cour- 
age that will overcome all difficulties. He 
feels a closer bond of relationship and of 
friendship with all his fellow beekeepers 
and those with whom he has business deal 
ings. He has brought home to him the in 
terdependency of his welfare and that of 
others of like occupation. He becomes 
more patriotic, a better citizen. Who that 
has thought deeply can deny the conven 
worth. We 
tiently plan for and improve that worth. 

Whitsett, Texas. 


tion’s would do well to pa 
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Selling SHoney to Various Grade (lasses 


R. J. Chadbourne 


Importance of Gair Greatment of All Classes of Grade in 
thes eMerchandizing of Honey 


A nationally-famous retail tea and cof 
fee store in Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
has been entirely successful in selling its 
coffee and salad dressing to the other re 
tailers in its city as well as all over the 
state, and also to the large chain stores 
in its territory. This is an unusual oeccur- 
renee; because they are actually getting 
their competitors to help them sell their 
manufactured and _ trade-marked 
products. In itself, this is unusual; but, 


own 


when you observe the excellent co-opera 
tion these competitors give, and find their 
sales on these products are ahead of all 
other brands, you are justified in trying 
to learn the why and how of it. 





Many-sided Attitude Results in Failure 

It occurs to me that there may be quite 
a few honey producers who try to be all 
things to all people from a selling point 
of view. To their neighbors and to the 
passers-by they are retailers of honey 
selling at wholesale prices. To the grocery 
stores they pass as honey producers sell 
ing at special prices which eliminate and 
save the expense of a wholesale grocer or 
produce merchant. To the wholesalers 
they direet 
source of supply to cut out the profit oth- 
erwise 


represent themselves as a 


going to the honey packer or 


broker. To the honey bottler and broker 


they are very friendly as they realize 
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they might have to come to him in ease 
some of the other outlets fail to function. 

This many-sided attitude is an attempt 
to eurry favor with all parties at the ex 
pense of the others. A 
these 


business such as 
might try to follow 
makes the Colorado Springs coffee propo 
sition look simple; but (although he may 
not admit it) the producer who 
leads this four-faced life is usually com 
paratively unsuccessful in his sales efforts 


and usually has rather few friends among 


producers 


honey 


the stores, jobbers, and bottlers. He may 
not realize that they all away 
from him and favor other sources of sup- 
ply if possible. 


incline 


In this discussion I will not refer to the 
quality of the honey offered for sale, but 
only to the question of how a producer 
can successfully sell more than one class 
of trade at one time. Of course, it can be 
done with success, 


although few 


seem to succeed in doing it. 

Fair Treatment of All Classes of Trade 
Let us refer again to the coffee com- 

pany which 


very 


operates so well doing a 
wholesale and retail business and answer 
a few which 
everything in which we are 


interested at 


simple questions explain 
particularly 
this time. 

Q. Do they sell their products in their 
own store any cheaper than they are sold 
in competitive stores which are their cus- 
tomers? 

A, No. 

Q.—-Do they make different stores any 
different prices? 

A.—No. 

Q.—-Do they try to influence the retail 
prices in the other stores so as to avoid 
useless price eutting? 

A.--Yes. 

Q.-Do they have only one retail price 
and only one wholesale price? 

A.-Yes. That is the case at any given 
time. Of course, the price varies accord 
ing to the market changes. 

Q.—Do they help their other dealers 
advertise? 

A.-Yes. They have regular advertising 
for them in the loeal newspapers and also 
provide some attractive window displays. 

Q.—Do they offer their dealers unusu 
ally good service combined with the op 
portunity to make a good profit? 

A.—Yes. They sell the idea of this ser 
vice and profit along with the quality of 
the merchandise. 


Q.—Do they suggest or imply to anyone 
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that their products sold at the other stores 
are not in just as fine condition as what 
they have at their store? 

A.—No. They guarantee it is the same 
in all stores. 

Q.—Do these other retailers object to 
buying goods and services from a store 
which is, to some extent, an active com 
petitor? 

A.—Not any more. 

Q.—Why not? 

A.—Because they are well pleased with 
the business they do on these products and 
the margin of profit; well pleased with 
the advertising and sales policies and wel! 
pleased with the products which are al 
ways their 
They know they are getting the same fai 
treatment that every othe 
store and the same excellent service. 


satisfactory to customers. 


is given to 


Q.—Is the price on these products con- 
sidered low? 

A.—No. The prices are reasonable but 
not below other merchandise of the same 
quality. 

Q.—Can any of these ideas be applied 
to the honey business? 

A.—Emphatieally, yes. 


Various Functions of Merchandizing Still 
Needed 


It is generally admitted that the he 
cy producers can eliminate the honey bot 
tler, the broker, the jobber, and the re 
tailer; but he can not eliminate their 
functions. The most he ean do is to com 
bine their functions and under ordinary 
conditions his cost of performing these 
functions is considerably higher than that 
under which these various units of trade 
are able to operate. We will not go into 
that phase of the matter now, although it 
is tremendously important and very in 
teresting; but let us consider the problem 
of the producer who tries to sell two or 
more classes of trade at the same time. 

The first and most evident law may lh 
stated as follows: If you sell to a broker, 
or a bottler, or a wholesaler, or a retailer, 
it is best to avoid any tendency to sell 
the trade which he must sell, unless you 
make it evident to him that you are not 
underselling him and that you are actu 
ally encouraging the trade to buy from 
him. This general statement is a mouth 
ful. It means that the only safe and prop- 
er way is to lay your cards on the table 
in front of this and tell 
what you are doing. In short, vou 


him 
must 


customer 
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confess, explain, and justify your sales 
policy, so that there will be co-operation 
and understanding instead of competition 
and disappointment. This advice is not 
costing you anything but it can be highly 
valuable in a given situation. Unless you 
take your trade completely into your con 
fidence they will not trust you fully or 


take you into their confidence, 


How Producers Cause Break in Prices 


You may know some of these good-na- 
drop 


tured information-seekers who 


iround two or three times a year. They 
usually go to the honey brokers, jobbers, 
bottlers, 


and their fellow producers, in 


order to get the “low-down” as near as 
possible. They try to find out at what 


price the broker is selling the jobber or 
bottler. Then they see 
ean offer and about what the retailer is 
Finally, they end up by selling 
three different 


ibout the same price as the broker is pay 


what the jobbers 


paying. 
two or classes of trade at 


ng other producers. 


market 
enough 
factors in 


the 


large 


Then we have a break in 
done on a 
the other 
have to adjust 
Kither that or the whole 
saler may find this man’s honey in with 
the retailer at a below what it 
should be, the retailers 
ire dismayed to hear from their custom- 
that he is 
can buy the same honey right 
than the 
afford to sell. The result (this is the worst 
all) 


and retailers lose confidence in all honey 


price, if it is 


scale, because dis 


tribution themselves to 


this competition. 


price 
and sometimes 
a regular robber as they 
the 


can 


ers 
from 
producer cheaper retailer 


feature of it is that the wholesalers 
and cease to regard it as a safe and prof 


itable item for them to handle. 


Proper Development of Home Markets 
Requires Great Care 


As stated before, I believe that almost 
iny producer can sell more than one class 
of trade, providing he does it carefully 
with the very best interests of all upper 
most at all times. He must forego tempt 
ing opportunities for an immediate profit 
at the expense of any other customer. I 
therefore see no disadvantage and con 
siderable advantage in having every hon 
ey producer develop his home market (al 
though the term, home market, is badly 
proper definition) but it is 
quite evident that it must be done with 


in need of 
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great discretion and careful consideration 

for all the factors of trade. 

Importance of Regular Trade Channels 
I believe that the importance of the 

broker, the bottler, and the wholesaler is 

quite unappreciated by 

ducers because they do 


many honey pro 
the 
tremendous importance of these factors in 
the food trade. When I say wholesaler | 
always inelude the large chain-store or 
their own 
wholesale buying departments for their 
that the 


service 


not realize 


ganizations which maintain 


stores. It seems evident to 
Piggly 


stores 


me 
self 


a tremendous good to 


Wiggly and other 


have done 
the honey industry because they brought 
their honey from some inconspicuous lo 
cation to place it right out in front where 
the general public can see it and be re 
minded of it. I venture 
would lose over 80 per cent of the total 


a guess that we 
honey business which is done today if we 
that 
through the wholesalers and chain stores. 

The attitude of factor in the 
food industry be fa 
vorable if we want to market honey with 
the least possible difficulty. The attitude 
of these factors depends entirely on the 
bottlers. If these 
ean serve the various factors of trade so 


were to eliminate business done 
every 


should be and must 


honey producers and 
as to help them develop a more satisfac- 
tory profitable 
they, in return, will respond by more in- 


and business on honey, 
terested attention to honey and by a fur- 
ther increase in business on honey. If in 
some markets, the jobbers will not han- 
dle 
some unfortunate experiences and unfa 
the 


honey, it is invariably because of 


vorable observations along lines I 


have 
The best policy is to limit sales to one 


indicated. 


class of trade. If this is impracticable or 
will cause someone to go without proper 
service on honey, then the only success 
ful policy is to take all your customers 
affected 
them; show them how you will give them 
the utmost in real co-operation and pro 
tection. Your bound up 
with theirs that any double dealing or 
price cutting will not only eventually 
hurt you but also hurt the entire honey 
industry. On the other hand, the right 
kind of policies of co-operation, frank 
ness redound with 
benefit to you and rebound with benefit 
to the entire honey industry. 

Boulder, Colorado. 


who might be and confide in 


interests are so 


will 


and protection 
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When I said to a 
cynical friend that I 
was raised on a 
farm, he remarked: 
“Tf you are a prod 
uct of the farm, the 
soil must have been 
poor.” He was right. 
My father used to 
say the soil was so poor that he had to 
spread manure on it before it was suit 
able for making brick. 

As I grew up | became conscious of the 
fact that it would be 
to do something to make a living. A rela- 


necessary for me 


tive of mine was a doctor, and it always 
seemed a snap to look at a guy’s tongue, 
tell him he had malaria, give him a dime’s 
worth of quinine and soak him for two 
dollars. Any how the field would bear in- 
vestigating. L investigated and gave up the 
idea of becoming a doctor for the reason 
I eould not find an undertaker who would 
pay me a commission on my product. 

School teaching looked attractive as 
one had to work but six hours a day, five 
days in the week, and eight months in the 
year. I tried that but did not like the 
habit my salary had of taking a vacation 
four months in the year. 

At last I had it! I would get some bees 
and let them do the work. I was informed 
by good authorities that bees are happi 
est when they work, It was the other way 
round with me so I felt confident that the 
bees and I would get on fameusly. For a 
short time (till I made my roll), we, the 
bees and I, would both work; but after 
that I would turn it all over to the bees. 
So I got a few colonies and put them out 
in the garden. 

One morning in May, when I went to 
school, I instructed my wife to keep an eye 
on the bees, and, should they swarm, to 
catch the queen and put her into a cage. 
When I came home she greeted me with: 

“The bees swarmed alli right and I 
caught the queen all right and put her into 
the cage. Here she is.” 

I replied, “You mean here he is,” for it 
was indeed a he that she had inearcerated 
in that cage! Honest to goodness I never 
saw a drone with such a hang-dog expres 
sion on his countenance as that one had. 
He looked as guilty as a dog after you 
have thrown a brick-bat at him for suck- 
ing eggs. I turned him loose but he seem 
ed to have the blues so badly he could not 
fly. His whole attitude toward life seem- 
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ed to be “what’s the 
use?” 

Next day my wife 
wanted to know 
what she should do 
| in case a swarm 
came out and she 
could not find the 
queen. I told her 
to spray them with water. When I came 
home I found the whole garden inun 
dated with a regular flood. I should never 
risked a dove out for hunting 
dry land there. Nothing short of a duck 
would do. I asked my wife if some one 
dammed the river. She intimated that had 
happened to the bees for the whole apiary 


have 


of six colonies had swarmed that after 


— __ 


She seized the garden hose and drove the bees 
into their hives. 

noon about three o’clock. She had turned 
the hose on them, and the plan had work 
ed to perfection for the bees had changed 
their minds about swarming and had re 
turned to their hives. As soon as the flood 
had subsided, I investigated, but could 
find no queen cells so it was plain that 
the bees had merely been out on a play- 
flight and had brought down this scourge 
upon themselves. 
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~ From the Field of Experience  - Be: 
ik " 





NOVEL METHOD OF WINTERING 


Moving Bees to a Sheltered Location in 
Fall Instead of Packing Them 


While some beekeepers pack their bees 


n warm packing cases to withstand th 


cold winter, and provide protection du 
ing the 
county 


spring brood-rearing period, ou 


Mr. 


unique way to winter bees. Having been 


inspector, Cooper, follows a 
inspector for many years, and having ob 
served bees in different parts of this dis 
trict, Mr. Cooper found that those in the 


higher altitudes invariably build up to 
enormous colonies in the spring, and are 
ready for the honey flow far in advance 


of the bees of the lower altitudes. 
The secret of this difference lies in the 
fact that the higher altitudes with their 


more humid climate, produce an abw 


dance of early nectar and pollen plants, 
wild plums, currants, 


others that 


such as dandelions, 
and a multitude of 
brood rearing, and sometimes add a 


stimulate 
few 
pounds to the stores of the hive. These 
conditions are absent in the lower valleys, 
us there are no dandelions, or other early 
plants in quantities large enough to stimu 
late brood the 


spring. 


rearing much during 


Taking advantage of these facts, after 
the honey crop has been harvested in the 
lower valleys, Mr. Cooper loads his bees 
on the truck and hauls them up into the 
to altitude of 7500 
unloads them in 


mountains about 
feet, 


gulch and 


an 
some 
there 
and spring. By the end of May these colo 


protected 


leaves them for winter 


nies are up to swarming pitch, and are 
far superior to colonies wintered in the 
home yard, which is at an altitude of 
4000 feet. About June 1 they are brought 
back to their locations in the alfalfa fields 
of the lower valleys, to store a surplus 
from this souree, The accompanying pie 
ture shows one of these mountain winte: 
locations hemmed in and protected from 
cold winds by snow-clad peaks that later 
the 
crops in the lower valleys during the sum 


mer.—-G, A, 


will furnish water for irrigation of 


Pauli, Pueblo, Colorado. 
=a {A oo 
PECULIAR BEHAVIOR OF QUEEN 


Most of Her Eggs Fail to Hatch While 
Few Produce Workers 


Last removed at 


dead colony from the cellar, setting it on 


spring | apparently 


the edge of the entrance-way. It remain 


ed there for three or four hours. The 








A protected valley high among the mountains is an 


idea] place to winter bees. 
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cover was off and the temperature was 
just below freezing. 

When I finished carrying out the other 
colonies, I decided to brush out the dead 
bees from this one. I had proceeded with 
four or five frames when I happened to 
see the queen in a cluster of apparently 
lifeless bees. Astonished at this, I bent 
closer to look at her and was still more 
surprized to see her feebly moving her an 
tennae. Closer examination revealed that 
a number of the worker bees around her 
had a bare spark of life left. None could 
even crawl, but faint quivering motions 
testified that life was present. 

I replaced the combs, shut the hive, 
carried it into the house, and set it near 
the stove. As there was not a drop of hon- 
ey in the entire hive, I poured a small 
amount over the comb. Then I left it until 
the next morning when IL found that about 
a pound and a quarter of bees had recov 
ered, together with the queen. | gave them 
several combs of honey, packed above the 
cover with leaves and sacks, and set the 
hive in a sheltered location. 

At an examination the next week the 
queen was laying very well and I gave 
them a comb of sealed brood. A week 
later I found that, although three frames 
(ineluding the one which had contained 
the sealed brood) were well filled with 
eggs, only about ten or fifteen larvae 
were present, 

I gave them another frame of brood 
and some bees shaken from another hive, 
thinking that the cluster was too small to 
incubate the eggs. For about seven weeks 
(until June 24) I kept this up. Only a 
very small percentage (probably 2 to 5 
per cent) of the eggs ever hatched. The 
and very plentifully. 
Searcely anv resulted, but the 
eggs which did hatch, all developed into 
worker bees. Contrary to my former be 
lief, this chilled and starved queen did 
not lay drone eggs unless these were the 
ones which did not hatch. I dug out sev 
eral of the mature pupae and all were 
workers. No drones appeared in the col- 
ony. 

I removed her the last of June and in- 
troduced a good queen. The frames were 


queen laid evenly 


larvae 


soon filled with brood in all stages. I 
placed the removed queen in a nucleus, 
where she is at present. She keeps the 
three shallow frames well filled with eggs, 
but only a very few hatch. The few which 
do, develop into worker hees. Will she 
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finally turn into a drone layer? What 
bearing does this have on the theory 
that unfertilized eggs produce drones? 
Perhaps the chilling affected the sperma 
tozoa so that only a few eggs can be fer 
tilized and 
hatch, That, of course, is a question for 


these are the ones which 
scientists to decide. Until it is prover 
otherwise, I shall continue to believe the 
accepted theory, despite this seeming evi 
dence to the contrary.—C. M. 
Middle River, Minnesota. 


Isaacson, 
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SIMPLIFIED TOP ENTRANCE 


Arrangement Adjusted to Either Double 

Walled Hives or Winter Packing Cases 

I prefer the top entrance for winter 
ing out of doors because the bees eon 
through the winter far better than ip 
hives with bottom entrances. This has 
been proven in my yards so that now only 
top entrances are used both for double 
walled hives and the regular single-walled 


hives packed with tarred paper. 




















Fig. 1.—The hive at the left has the cover and 

chaff tray raised to show the upper-entrance 

arrangement The hive at the right is ready for 
winter. 


The hees in top-entrance hives always 


bottom-entrance hives 


fly sooner than in 
This is because they are in the tunnel 
near the outside. As soon as the weather 
permits they are right out for they know 
it sooner than in hives with bottom en 
trances. Bees in bottom-entranee double 
story hives have to wait until the lower 
story is warmed by the weather, as they 
are nearly always in the top story. Mice 
have ceased to be a cause of loss for they 
can not get into the top entrance. With 
yards away from home that are left alone 
from the time they are packed until some 
May, everything 
must be in such a condition that you have 


time during the next 
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no worries. Then the snow and ice prob 
lem is done away with. The snow may 
get higher than the top entrance but it 
will not be closed for long; the heat from 
the cluster will soon melt it. 


In the coldest winter temperatures, the 


top entrances will become closed with 











Fig. 2.—iLower entrance is closed by means of 

a piece of lath and a strip of paper. Tha inner 

cover is turned upside down and the tunnel is 
in place. 


coarse frost, but as soon as it warms up 
the entrance is again open. It seems the 
bees regulate the escape of their heat. 
There will be very few combs with moldy 
pollen that are so numerous in bottom 
entrance hives. Hives with the entrance 














Fig. 3.—Top view of the inner cover and tunnel. 


at the top are drier and therefore must be 
warmer. 

In Fig. 1, the hive at the right is ready 
for winter; the other has the cover and 
chaff tray raised to show how the tray 
is cut out to fit over the tunnel. Fig. 2 
shows the strip of tarred paper and lath 
to close the bottom (summer) entrance 
and the inner cover reversed with the 
tunnel in position. Fig. 3 is a top view 
of the inner cover and tunnel. The tun 


, 


nel is made of 6”x%%” material. The open 


” 


The tunnel fits flush with 
the outside of the packing rim. A hole is 


ing is 4”"x%& 





These colonies with top winter entrances wintered perfectly last winter. The hives were packed in 
water-proof paper. 
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cut in the outer cover to correspond with 
the tunnel. A block is placed over this 
hole to keep out rain and snow, which 
would get in between the hive body and 
the packing rim. In nailing up the chaff 
tray, the notch is cut out to fit the tun- 
nel and the burlap as it comes is nailed on 
without any slack. It just fits. The tunnel 
must be tight so the bees can not get at 
the burlap or they would gnaw at it. The 
hottom entrance must be closed tight. Try 
a few and see how they work for you. 

H. A. Schaefer, 


Osseo, Wisconsin. 


—2 A oOo 
DOOR TO SUCCESS WITH BEES 


The Automatic Feeder That Saves Labor 
and Increases the Honey Crop 


Line upon line and precept upon pre 
cept, iterated and reiterated, is the pro 
cess necessary to get some truths across, 
and in no line of industry is this constant 
reiteration more needed than in bee eul 
ture. It took nearly a century and a Lang- 
stroth to get away from the box hive. It 
will take a half century to get away from 
the small colonies resulting from scanty 
stores and small single-story brood-cham- 
bers. When the tide began to turn toward 
liberal and 


chambers, I thought that the Jumbo hive 


more stores larger brood 
was more nearly the correct size of brood 
than the frame 
but I] that 


neither the Jumbo nor the thirteen-frame 


chamber eight or ten 


Langstroth soon discovered 


Langstroth were big enough and elastic 
enough to entirely eliminate feeding and 
insure uniformly strong colonies. 

[I tried out for a number of years two 
eight-frame Langstroth hive-bodies for a 
brood-chamber. (See Gleanings in Bee 
1894 to 1901.) I found the 


two not too large for a good young queen 


Culture from 


whose bees had been properly supplied 
with food and protection. It did not take 


me long to come to the conclusion that 
the double brood-chamber, Langstroth 
size, would out-class in honey production 
the single hive-bodies either Langstroth 


or Quinby; that it would change a poor 
locality into a good one. (See above ref- 
erences.) Of course, I do not mean to im- 
ply that the queen will fill 16 to 20 combs 
completely with brood during the peak of 
spring brood-rearing, but to supply the 
proper stimulus for building up in the 
spring, the upper chamber should contain 


N 
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an abundance of honey. As this honey is 
consumed in the spring, more room for th« 
queen is automatically supplied. 

Another great step in advance (and it 
will take line upon line to put it across 
is the “automatic-feeder” idea of Demuth, 
or what has been called of late, the food 
chamber of sealed natural stores. All ani 
mals, including human babies, thrive best 
on their natural food. Artificial substitutes 
are useful only when the natural product 
gives out. In the case of bees, a full super 
of sealed honey can nearly always be had 
by proper management and is better for 
brood rearing than sugar syrup. The nat- 
ural stores are cheaper because they are 
already there. To extract that honey and 
feed the equivalent in sugar syrup is an 
mistake, this 
when good honey is so low in price. Even 
terrible 
drain on bee life to compel the bees to 


economic especially year 


when prices are normal it is a 


take down 30 or 40 pounds of syrup, in 
vert, store, and seal it. Experiments at 
Medina and elsewhere prove this. To put 
the honey which the syrup replaces into 
containers and sell it is another expense. 
And don’t forget that when a beekeeper 
buys large quantities of sugar, the public 
and sometimes even the grocer from whom 
it is purchased are suspicious. That sus 
picion is all too common. 
Natural stores go 
cause bees will rear 


farther b< 
brood on it in late 
summer or fall and again in late winter 
and spring. Bees can not rear brood suc 
cessfully on sugar stores alone. The proof 
of the pudding of what I said is 
shown in the the next 
page that speak for themselves. The big 
honey averages of the Root bees as there 


sealed 


have 
illustrations on 


shown speak louder than words. Thou 
sands are adopting the double brood 
chamber and the automatic feeder all 


over the country. It is the most impor 
tant factor in cutting down the cost of 
producing honey. It requires no change 
of standard fixtures. It eliminates costly 
feeding of sugar syrup. It enables us to 
use up all of the fall honey and sell the 
very best. If we have no fall honey we 
reserve a super of our best honey and 
leave it for the bees. This is far cheaper 
and quicker than feeding sugar syrup. 
There is hardly a more costly mistake 
in bee culture than to let colonies run 
low on honey in late summer and early 
fall, then at the last minute jam the hives 
with big shots of sugar syrup. It comes 
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FOOD-CHAMBER COLONIES STORE BIG CROP DURING POOR SEASON 


These pictures taken in different apiaries of The A. I. Root Companv show the results of the 
automatic-feeder management during the season just past. Jack Deyell, business manager of this 
journal and manager of the Root Company apiaries, operated these apiaries 
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too late to provide a foree of young bees 
so necesssary to good wintering. It is a 
severe drain on the surviving bees. Many 
of them die through the process of at 
tempting to ripen the stores and the rest 
are in less fit condition to stand the win 
ter. 

Since we have adopted the double ten 
frame, two-story plan, leaving the food 
chamber on the hive the year around, we 
have had almost no winter losses and that 
distant 


without winter packing at our 


outyards; but all those unpacked yards 
are well protected by wind breaks, Wind 
breaks, according to the late Dr. Miller, 
are more important than packing. 

Don’t understand me as implying that 
packing is not necessary during cold win 
ters or in cold loealities. We have so far 
gotten along without packing at the dis 
tant outyards, partly because the winters 
have been mild; but the big and impor 
tant factor has been the 
left on the hive to provide young bees, 


food-chambet 


and a winter nest surrounded by an abun 
dance of natural stores. 
The food-chamber has eliminated al 
most entirely spring and fall management. 
The bees take care of themselves and give 
us big crops. Swarming is greatly re 
duced. We expect to keep on preaching 
the gospel of a double brood chamber and 
the automatic feeder — that 
through late summer, fall, 
spring until the real honey flow comes on. 
If history repeats itself it will take line 
upon line, ves, constant repetition, before 


works all 
winter and 


the gospel is put across. Read what “Jack 
manager of our bee yards, says on page 
E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


623, last issue. 


—9 EZ o— 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT BEES 


Odd Beliefs Handed Down From Genera- 
tion to Generation Through the Ages 


So much glamour, superstition, and ro 
mance has followed Apis mellifica down 
through the centuries that even the most 
practical modern head may pause to en 
tertain the mythological idea that Melis 
sa (the indefinite 
time discovered methods of obtaining hon- 


nymph who at some 
ey through the aid of bees and who was 
herself later transformed into one of the 
little creatures) may not vet exist im 
mortally as queen of queens of the myr 
iads of honeybees, 


tlitting eternally 
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among the far-flung hives of mortally in 
habited spheres to impart the ancient wis 
dom of her kind to their flooding genera 
tions among each season’s bloom. 

My father’s grandfather died at night, 
and an old neighbor man went immedi 
ately out into the darkness to tell the 
bees: “Bees, your master is dead.” This 
was according to the custom established 
of old because of the belief that, when a 
keeper of bees dies his bees would dwin 
dle away, and no longer amount to any 
thing, if not immediately told of his de 
mise. At the deathbed of another old bee 
man of the same generation an aged min 
ister was present; when the end had come, 
he was requested by the grieving family 
to tell the bees. The old pastor complied, 
going among the bee gums telling them 
that their owner had just died, but that, 
for the benefit of those who remained, 
they would be expected to carry on and 
produce as they erstwhile had done. Only 
a few weeks ago a middle-aged colored 
man died, who had been an expert finder 
of bees and who owned a large number of 
colonies. Old Auntie Alice, his mammy, 
limped out among them and tole them. 

Down here in Carolina, in the years im 
mediately subsequent to the Civil War, 
the old held 


mighty sway, and resorted to uneanny 


original Ku Klux Klan 
methods in meting out its punishments 
The weird “patteroller,” as the sheeted 
figure on the white-blanketed horse who 
patrolled the midnight 
known, was regarded by the uninitiated 
with superstitious awe. An old gentleman 


highways was 


and one son were horribly murdered and a 
second son severely wounded in a robbery, 
and the Klan ferreted out the suspects 
and acted. One of two men was found 
foot, 
bridge over a stream. The other, suspected 
but not 


drowned, tied hand and below a 


convicted, was stripped of his 
clothing, shut in a close one-room eabin, 
and a hive of infuriated bees shaken in 
with him. 

Recently a negro youth came to sell me 
a swarm of bees which had settled near 
his home. “I stopped ’em beatin’ dish 
pans,” he said. “When dey’s so much rack 
et, dev kaint hear dat king a-flyin’ an’ 
stop to fin’ out which way he’s gwine 
aint dat it?” That was a new one on me. 
I wondered what Dr. Phillips’ reply would 
be to that. 

Of course, most people know that to 
sell a hive of bees is to get rid of any 
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luck with bees for all time. Another thing 
strietly forbidden by superstitution is to 
tell any exact number of 


MeDonald, Olivia, 


inquirer the 
hives you own.—L, M. 
North Carolina. 


HONEY HELPS BABY SLEEP 


Diet of Milk and Honey Almost a Miracle 
Food 

When our son friends 

made remarks to the effect that it 

not be 


ing on the bedroom 


was born, our 
would 
long now until I would be parad 


floor at 2 o’ecloek in 











ic 


This honey-fed baby and his mother are well 
satisfied with honey as a sweetener of baby food. 


far the 
eutting his 


the morning. But so joke is on 
them. Only 
teeth did he ever 


He is put to sleep at 6 p. m. and there is 


onee when first 


wake us up at night. 


never a peep out of him until six the next 


morning, 

His father, of course, gives all the 
credit to honey. He has been fed milk and 
honey since three months old and has 


At the 


was 10 


never had any digestive troubles 
taken he 


° 


months old and weighed 22 pounds. 


time the picture was 


Honey is a great food, and for babies 


| believe it not much short of being a 
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miracle food. Beekeepers who have babies 


and whose friends have babies that in- 
sist on yodeling a midnight serenade, 


should put them on a honey and milk diet 
instead of refined sugars. If your doctor 
don’t mind 
him, give the baby honey. Our doctor pre- 


prescribes any such sugars, 
scribed condensed milk, but two days of 
that was enough. Only a healthy baby can 
be a happy baby and there is nothing like 
honey to keep him healthy. Use the same 
as any other sugar. If bowels are loose, 
decrease the amount, or if constipated, 
increase the amount of honey. Unheated 
or erystalized 
Mraz, 


honey is preferable. 
Charles Middlebury, Vt. 


—2 LA oo 
GOOD RESULTS FROM CAUCASIANS 


May be Better Adapted to Western Con- 
ditions Than Eastern 
first Caueasian bees about 
five vears ago, and since then have intro- 
duced Last 
vear I kept 
and 
Caucasians gave a 
the Italians. The 
cially better in the amount of honey pro 


I got my 


about 400 Caucasian queens. 


records on pure Caucasian 
Italian 
better 


Caucasians 


colonies; the 
than 
were espe 


eolonies pure 


average 


duced where they were given nothing but 
foundation. Why they should apparently 
be better at drawing foundation than the 
Italians is difficult to say. 

On April 5, 19382, was going 
a yard that had both pure Cau 
ecasians and pure Italians, I jotted down 
the number of frames with brood in each 
eolony. The 16 colonies of pure Italians 


when I 
through 


and one-half frames with 
brood; the 26 
with This, of 
scientific examination, but simply gives 


the number of frames that had brood in 


averaged six 


Caucasians, nine frames 


brood. course, was not a 


them. It represents reasonably accurately 
the approximate strength. This count 
brings out the fact that I have been im 
pressed with, that the Caucasian queens 
are more prolifie than the Italians, 

Some have reported that Caucasians are 
more inclined to swarm than Italians. My 
experience with them has not so indicated. 
I have had no more difficulty in controll- 
ing swarming with Caucasians than with 
Italians 

The habit which the Caucasians have 
of propolizing the entrance profusely, is 
rather annoying at times. They certainly 
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do put quantities of propolis in the en 


tranee and often stick the lower front 
corners of the frames to the hive-body or 
the bottom-board. This disadvantage, 


however, seems to me to be more than off 


set by their good qualities. They, of 
course, are very gentle, and it is indeed a 
pleasure to work with them. This and 
their ability to store a somewhat better 
crop than the Italians, seems to make 
them a desirable bee for this section of 


the country at least. 

The fact that the Caucasians have done 
even better in the Mountain States when 
compared with Italians than with us here, 
mind if 

better 


than 


has raised the question in 
the Italians might be 
adapted to conditions in the East 


my 
possibly 


the Caueasians, while the Caueasians are 
better adapted to conditions in the West. 
J. G. Jessup, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


—s JA oe 
COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


Advice on the editorial page about win- 
tering foulbrood is the very best of ad- 
vice. If a thorough inspection is made just 
after the fall crop is taken off, I believe 
old Mr. Bacillus larvae will be badly lick- 
ed. Why not have the inspectors do a part 
of their work in the fall and have a lot of 
neighbor beekeepers assist in the work? 
Many apiaries could be taken care of ina 
very short time that way. 

For the first time I am burning up ev- 
erything that formerly went through the 
wax press. At 15 cents a pound I think 
it does not pay for the time and trouble to 
run the wax press for old combs. My 1932 
wax will be all from cappings. 

My capping melter has given very good 
satisfaction for a number of years, but in 
the future I intend to use a wax press for 
the cappings. In fact, two presses wil! be 
shall let the cappings fall 
directly into the press from the knife. 
When the press is full, I shall slide it for- 
ward in the unecapping box and turn on 
the 
turns as the 
put the second press in the place of the 
first one. By the time the cappings are 
ready to lift out, the “cheese” will be in a 
solid cireular chunk and quite light. The 
honey will not be a bit darkened, as in 
many of the capping melters. I shall not 
even render those cappings, but ship them 
to the foundation factory and let the 
manufacturer have all the trouble. 


necessary. I 


serew, which will be given a few 


“cheese” settles down; and 
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On page 603 we are told that strong 
colonies are able to stand a much longer 
period of confinement on stores of poor 
quality without developing dysentery 
than weak or medium-sized colonies. The 
reasons given to back up this statement 
are sound. But did you ever try winter 
ing nuclei on natural stores by contract 
ing the hive to suit the strength of th« 
little colony and note the result? In my 
early days of beekeeping I had no trou 
ble wintering four or five frame nuclei 
in that way. 

I often think that some of us older bee 
born about 25 too 
soon. We had to learn by hard knocks 
the which M. J. Deyell has so 
well described in his article on pages 623 
and 624, This system is ideal. I know be 
cause I have followed it for a number of 
years. Young beemen should read it and 
read it again, then adopt it. You don’t 
need to try it out. Just adopt it and quit 
“fussing” with your bees.—J. F. Dunn, 
Ridgeway, Ontario. 


keepers were years 


system 


— A oo 
FEEDING HONEY TO DAIRY COWS 


A Record in Milk Production When Hon- 
ey Was Added to Feed 


Can honey and mash take the place of 
roots in feeding dairy cows? Perhaps 
those in charge of our experimental farms 
will tell us more about this. My recent 
experience has been so remarkable that 
my curiosity is aroused and I feel sure if 
you are interested either in honey or dairy 
production you will want to know mors 
also. I confess that with over 50 years’ ex 
perience in the production of honey and 
the milking end of the 
dairy business, I should know more than 


nearly 70 with 
L do about this. 

I want to tell you about a little Jersey 
heifer one month 
two years old when she freshened. In 97 


and a day less than 
days she gave over 3000 pounds of milk 
with a test of 4.8. She started off with 
about 33 pounds a day. She was small, as 
Jerseys usually are at that age, and the 
problem was what to feed her. I had no 
roots and did not believe it possible for 
one so young and so small to secrete 
enough fluids to digest and assimilate 
enough dry feed for that amount of milk 
Her frequent sweats I took as an indica 
tion that she was attempting too much 

From 31 lbs. and 2 ounces of milk (one 
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day’s average milking) we churned 1 
pound 9 ounces of butter. From one quart 
of the skimmed milk we made 5 ounces of 
skim-milk cheese. Her record for that day 
would be about as follows: 134 pounds of 
butter, 34% pounds of skim-milk cheese, 
1 quart buttermilk, 9 quarts of whey. In 
addition she was increasing in weight es- 
timated at nearly one pound per day. 

To replace the roots, we fed the concen- 
trated grain ration in the form of a mash 
to which was added about one pound of 
honey per day. This mash was fed three 
times a day and made one meal in ad 
vance so as to cool but still be warm when 
fed. Boiling water was used in making. 

For this heifer to increase in weight 
while keeping well up the milk flow was 
what surprised me most. The question 
arises, could she have done as well on 
roots with the grain ration all dry and 
no honey? Was it the honey that did it, 
or was it the mash, or a combination of 
the two? I have no doubt about it my- 
self, 

Assuming that the mash and the honey 
will take the place of roots, would it pay 
to substitute them? If 1 pound of honey 
at 3%, cents would take the place of one- 
half bushel of roots at 15 cents per bushel, 
we would save just half the price of the 
roots. Would not that 3% cents saved 
more than cover the expense of making 
the mash? When natural gas is to be had, 
that question would be easily solved in 
favor of the mash. As the market is glut- 
ted with the kind of honey that could be 
used in this way, it should be easy for 
the beekeeper to decide.—G. A. Deadman, 
Brussels, Ontario. 


— A oa. 
SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


Autumn is here again, and our northern 
hills are a riot of beauty. They are hung 
with glowing bits of tapestry, their rich 
colorings a delight to the eye. But the 
weather! Heavy rains, succeeded by 
frosts, and cold, chilly, cloudy days. Wild 
geese are hurrying southward, their honk 
ing heard far into the night. It is time to 
pack the bees snug in their outdoor win- 
ter cases. 

Our two packages have grown and mul 
tiplied, and have become four strong colo 
nies, of which Spinster Jane is vastly 
proud. Besides bringing in over sixty 
pounds of honey, when extracted, two, 
well-filled supers remain, to be used for 
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winter feeding. We have been in no hurry 
to put on escapes to remove these peace- 
ably. We were waiting until the little 
American-Italian ladies had done their bit 
in ridding the hives of drones. 

When we brought in our honey to ex 
tract, not one worker-bee remained in the 
super, but big drones were there by the 
dozen. Trust any male to stray far from 
a well-stocked pantry. And that is given 
as a pointer to ladies with wandering hus 
bands. 

Of the honey, Mrs. Hoover stored most. 
Her children are surely Daughters of 
Martha. I am surprised that our nearest 
neighboring nation has not hurried on her 
presidential election. It is most inconsid- 
erate. And to pack a queen without a 
name—well, it is most disconcerting to 
an orderly mind. If my patience is strain- 
ed to the breaking-point, I shall call my 
successor to Mrs. Hoover, Martha Wash- 
ington, and your coming first lady will 
lose the chance of a lifetime to have her 
name go down in Beedom as most illus- 
trious. Martha Washington! Surely that 
should suit the very best queen! Then I 
should have both Daughters of Mary and 
Daughters of Martha. 

How peaceful everything is in the 
hives now-a-days. Just a low, contented 
murmur. It brings peace-of-mind to any 
woman to know there is plenty stored 
away for winter. Anyway, depression is 
a thing unknown among these thrifty 
lady-bees. The absence of males, too, 
tends for more peace. 

We are firmly convinced that old prov 
erb, “The love of money is the root of all 
evil,” is all wrong. Instead it should read, 

(Continued on page 716.) 
—— AA os 
LET THE BEES FEED THEMSELVES 


Correct Use of Food Chambers Eliminates 
Much Labor and Worry 


Some years ago (1917, to be exact) 
while producing honey commercially in 
northern Michigan, I found myself tak 
ing combs of honey out of the brood 
chambers in early August, in order to 
bring the total production of white honey 
for the season up to a certain point. I fig- 
ured that the colonies thus robbed would 
make up this deficit from the fall honey 
flow. The fall flow didn’t materialize as 
I had hoped, consequently many of the 
colonies did not have their proper quota 
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of winter stores. I was wintering in sin- 
gle-story eight-frame hives in a bee cellar. 
I really should have fed thick sugar 
syrup, but didn’t. I did out some 
partly-filled combs of goldenrod and buck- 
wheat honey, which I exchanged for emp- 
ty combs late in the fall, and these, of 
course, helped out some in furnishing win- 
ter stores. 


Save 


Most of the colonies were alive the next 
spring, but that was about all I could say 
for them. What each weak colony needed 
(I didn’t realize it at the time) was a 
queenless package of bees early in April 
to give it a 
feed. 

The management 
was that some of the weak colonies died, 
even though I tried to save them by giv- 
ing bees colonies. Other 
under-strength struggled along 
during the spring and managed to build 
up on the honey flow instead of for it. 
Colonies that had a reasonable amount of 


boost, and, of course, more 


result of such poor 


from stronger 


colonies 


stores forged ahead in the spring and 
stored a fairly good crop of honey. 
Just how I could have been so short- 


sighted as to have robbed the bees of 
their rightful amount of food is beyond 
me. I now realize that if I had not taken 
combs of honey from brood-chambers and 
if I had left a shallow extracting super 
of white honey on each hive, my work 
and worry would have been reduced to 
the very minimum. Furthermore, I would 
have had colonies boiling over with bees 
ready for the honey flow the next year. 
In the fall of 1922 we fed the colonies 
in The A. I. Root Company’s apiaries 2342 
ten-pound pails of thick sugar syrup. Just 
think what it meant to feed that amount 
of syrup——the cost of sugar, labor of mak- 
ing syrup, and of hauling it out through 
muddy lanes to apiaries some distance 
from the central plant, gathering up feed- 
er cans late in the fall, and all the fussy 
sticky work that goes with feeding. 
During the summer of 1923 I began to 
see the light, but we fed considerable 
that fall. I well remember 
that, with some fear and trembling, we 
decided to 32 shallow extracting 
supers of honey (food chambers) on 32 
colonies that fall. Some of the boys said 
the colonies wouldn’t winter. Well, they 
did, and to our astonishment, the food- 
chamber colonies were the strongest of 
all in the spring. 
The following season we used the food- 


Sugar syrup 


leave 
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chamber on practically all of our bees 
and we have not fed any sugar syrup in 
the fall for a number of years. One thing 
that surprised us greatly was the rela 
tively small amount of work it then re- 
quired to put the bees into shape for win 
Suckeye hives with food 
had to do in the 
fall was to see that the chaff trays were 
properly filled with planer shavings and 
that the entrances were properly adjust 


ter. As we use 


chamber rims, all we 


ed. The fall apiary work was then com 
pleted, no feeding being necessary. 
Now, please don’t understand that | 
consider the food-chamber abs. Jutely in 
dispensable. I realize that th.sre are some 
good beekeepers who secure Lig crops of 
honey without the use of the food-cham 
ber. The main thing is to keep al! colo 
nies well supplied with an abundance of 
stores at all When 
any colony begins to run short of stores, 
brood-rearing is likely to be 
With us, the use of the 
seems essential because it saves so much 


seasons of the year. 


eurtailed. 
food-chamber 


labor in feeding. Labor is the big item in 
business nowadays. 

I realize also that there are certain lo 
calities where there is a dependable fal! 
honey flow which enables bees practically 
to fill the brood-chambers. Thus there may 
be an ample amount of honey in a sing}! 
story ten-frame hive for winter stores. In 
many localities, however, this is not the 
case. In many regions where there is no 
fall honey flow of 
seems essential that a full super of honey 
from the 
kept on each hive in order to insure an 


any consequence, it 


gathered main honey flow be 
abundance of stores for fall, winter and 
spring. 

I have observed that colonies that have 
food-chambers during the fall are strong 
er in bees than colonies in one-story hives. 
A colony 
which has an upper story well filled with 
honey for brood-rearing 
and more incentive to rear brood in late 
summer than a colony occupying a single 
story hive. Therefore, two-story, or food 


This is not to be wondered at. 


has more room 


chamber hives, are likely to be in better 
condition for surviving a severe winter. 
It goes without saying that a very large 
cluster of bees surrounded with an ample 
amount of honey will withstand the rigors 
of winter better than a small-sized cluster 
of bees.—M. J. Deyell, Manager of The 


A. I. Root Company’s Apiaries, Medina, 
Ohio. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—-Septem- 
ber passed only to add one month more 
that will be 
the coolest on record in southern Califor 
This added to than de 
tracted from the production of honey as 
compared to a While a 
few localities have furnished honey dur 


to a season remembered as 


nia, has rather 


warmer season. 
ing September, the majority were through 
in July or August. 

One man who has seventy tons as his 


took the 


first thirty tons. He let this man go and 


crop had one helper while he 


has taken out—that is, taken from the 
bees, brought in, and extracted—the forty 
tons alone, and kept batch in the bar 


gain. This seems like a record, not that 
we recommend trying to beat it, but it 
shows what ean be done. 


vt tt tt ttt ttt £46644 6 


¥ ¥ 
¥ The Season’s Crop of Honey of Three ¥ 
Y Large Producers in One County Aggre- ¥ 
¥ gates Over 600,000 Pounds. ¥ 
Y 
ee ee ee eee 
Three producers in have 


our county 


produced over 100 tons each. It is esti 
that there 40,000 


bees in Riverside 


mated are colonies of 


County, 8000 having 
been moved in after the orange flow. 
About 3,000,000 pounds of honey is esti 

the would that 
fair for Cali 
fornia. Some years ago after what we con 


mated for séason. I 


this 


say 


is a average southern 


sidered a banner season, I made an esti 
mate of the honey produced in Riverside 
4000 Even then I 
criticized as too optimistic. 


County as tons. was 
Los Angeles County Fair went off much 
had predicted. 
off first 


Charles 


as we Riverside County 
the ef- 


exhibit 


carried 
forts of 
were two tons of honey, three hundred 


prize through 


Kinzie. In his 
pounds of beeswax, ninety frames con- 
taining pressed plants, one original Har 
bison beehive, of the type used to produce 
the first commercial honey in California, 
» 


a beehive 52 years old owned by Mr. Kin 


zie, a miniature bee yard, a small show 
induced 
to build comb and store honey, one hun 


case in which the bees had been 
dred jars of jams and jellies sweetened 
with honey, two show cases containing 
baked goods sweetened with honey (these 
were the work of Mrs. Kinzie), together 
with numerous figures in wax, straw skeps 





and other ancient and modern appliances 
of the bee yard. 


Honey buyers have been busy lately 
and we have had more inquiry during the 
past week than in three months before. 


Instead of making an offer they wish to 


know how much honey we have and at 


what price we are holding. There is no 


doubt that the market is firmer than a 
month ago. While we do not look for any 
phenomenal advance in price, we do feel 


that the beekeeper who has been able to 
hold his honey October or Novem 
ber has been able to get a substantial ad 


until 


vance over prices offered earlier in the 
summer. Bees are in good condition and 
disease is well under control over most 


of the country.—L. L. 
California, 


Andrews, Corona, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.— Extract 
ing is about over and beekeepers are now 
in a fairly good position to make a final 
report on production for the season, This 
report is, as usual, different from the 
mates made during the producing season. 
the 


parts of 


esti 


Some locations 


are running above 


summer estimate, but in many 
the state the crop is disappointing. Alto 
gether too many beekeepers are report 


ing little surplus. In some districts, ex 
cessive swarming cut into the surplus and 
in addition left the colonies in such a de 
pressed condition that they will be of lit 
tle value unless they are united and re 
Many of the failed to 


secure enough stores to carry them to the 


queened. swarms 
next honey flow. 

However, very few heekeepers are con 
cutting production the 
coming season. Some honey is being hur 
ried to market and the price obtained is 
discouraging. While this is true, the bee 


sidering down 


keeper is just as well off as his brother in 
any other line of agriculture. 
Vt tt tt tt tt 4 tt 44444 4444 ft tty 
. ¥ 
‘ Beekeepers Are Already Busy Shaping Af- wv 
fairs for Next Year’s Honey Crop Regard- ¥ 
¥ less of the Present Low Price of Honey. Y¥ 
¥ ¥ 
b> >> > > oo > oe Fo oo oP ee oo oe > >>> 4 
In the 
conditions there are hopeful signs. Among 
is the fact that 
than usual are requeening and planning 
for their next crop. Those who are making 


midst of all the discouraging 


them more beekeepers 
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increase, are finding that nectar is com- 
ing in at a rate that will guarantee the 
successful introduction of the young 
queens. The colonies will have plenty of 
time to build up before our short winter 
season sets in. If brood rearing cuts off at 
all it will be for but a short time till the 
spring flowers will have the bees in full 
force again and the beekeepers as busy as 
usual getting ready for the spring ship 
ment of package bees. 

There is an unusual interest in the com- 
ing the California State 
seekeepers’ Association, will be 
in session at Riverside, November 15, 16, 
and 17. The arrangements committee has 
the plans well in hand and there is more 
than the usual interest in the principal 
subjects The convention 
being held in the center of a great bee 
keeping district guarantees a good attend- 
ance. 


convention of 
which 


for discussion, 


One of the most encouraging signs of 
the the determination of the 
beekeepers not to allow any carryover of 
disease. The inspectors and beekeepers 
are working loyally with the State In- 
spector, H. M. Krebs.—Cary W. Hartman, 
Oakland, California. 


times is 


OREGON.—After correspondence with 
our neighboring states, California and 


Washington, we have set the date for our 
state association meeting for November 
10 and 11. The meetings will be held in 
Portland as they have been for the past 
two years. Just where in Portland, we are 
unable to say at present. 

Probably one of the most interesting 
features of our coming state meeting will 
be a preliminary report on the cost of 
production studies which are being car- 
ried on jointly by the State Experiment 
Station and the Federal Bee Culture Field 
Station at Davis, California. Mr. A. 8S. 
Burrier of the Oregon station and Mr. 
Todd of the Federal station will 
both likely be with us to give reports on 


Frank 


certain phases of the survey which is be 
ing undertaken. We are also expecting to 
have one or two other special features 
which should prove of interest. Plans are 
also being made for a conference of the 
committee on control work and 
other individuals interested for working 
out proposed legislation. 


disease 


In company with Mr. A. 8S. Burrier and 
Frank Todd, the writer visited several of 


IN 
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A Study Is Being Made to Determine, if Y 

Possible, the Cause of the Failure of the 
‘ Crop of Fireweed Honey During Recent 

Years. 

) eee Seerrerre rr. 
the leading beekeepers in the fireweed dis- 
trict of northwestern Oregon in an effort 
to get some first hand information rela 
tive to this year’s fireweed crop and some 
of the factors which were influencing it. 
Practically every beekeeper in that sec- 
tion reported a failure for three years in 
succession on fireweed. The lack of a hon 
ey flow seems to be centered more or less 
around two problems: a lack. of nectar in 
the flowers in some cases, and a problem 
of management in others. 

Reports coming in from eastern Oregon 
indicate a fair crop in that section, but 
in most parts of the state the crop is 
more or less of a failure. Even with the 
prospects for a low production this year, 
prices have continued to decrease. The 
most common price for 5-pound pails seems 
to be about 45 cents, although in some 
cases they are retailing for as low as 30 
eents to 35 cents, and in a few cases 
pints are being retailed for 15 cents. 

A few scattering reports coming in 
from different sections of the Northwest 
would indicate that this year’s crop is 
moving rapidly out of the hands of the 
beekeepers.—H. A. Seullen, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 


UTAH.—-The 
Utah in many ways more favorable than 
last 
condition and honey 


season of 1932 closed in 


year. Bees are in much better winter 


plants are in much 
better shape than they were a year ago. 

The honey crop was spotted over the 
state; the better than last 
year, and the quality much better. 


but on whole 


Wt tee ete ete tt te tt ttttteteetedg 


Y ¥ 
¥ Lower Prices for Extracted Honey Are y 
¥ Dragging Down Prices of Comb Honey. ¥ 


¥ Y 
Se eee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
There is a good local demand for ex 
tracted honey caused by the extreme low 
than the 
the stores. 


This has had a tendency to drag down the 


price which is lower most of 


substitutes in many of chain 
price of comb honey, the chain stores call 


grades. 


ing for the cheaper 
producers not 
wishing to take the offers on car lot prices, 


put their 


Some quite extensive 


honey in small containers and 
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rushed it on the markets at five cents per 
pound. After taking the cost of packing 
in these small containers, they got only 
wholesale prices in a retail way. Perhaps 
there is one advantage in this from the 
fact that many people may get the habit 
of buying and eating honey. 
Who was it that 
lessons of adversity?” 
keepers 


said, “Sweet are the 
Surely many bee 
and 
many of us still have the sweet on our 


have met with adversity 
hands. Yet the man who owns his home, 
is not so extensively engaged that it re- 
quires much hired help (which makes for 
heavy overhead expenses), and is located 
so he can produce most of his living other 
wisé than by beekeeping can exist until 
that good time we all expect gets back 
to normaley. 

If it is a fact that we have produced 
honey until we have reached the satura 
tion point, good may come from it; for 
the low price has caused honey to be ear 
ried to nearly every door. “We shall see 
what we see,” and I believe we shall yet 
succeed.—-M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 


COLORADO.—-National Honey Week is 
almost upon us. Here is an opportunity to 
the 
this season on its way to market. It will 
need some honest effort to sell this crop 
and we may as well put a shoulder to the 
wheel and start it rolling. Those who are 
inclined to let George do it, will probably 
find George selling his own honey. Pe1 
sonally, l am going to start the week off 
with a radio talk on honey. It 
honey and nothing but honey. It will be 
12:30 


The 


do some business and start crop of 


will be 


on Monday, November 7, at 
Mountain Standard Time. 
will be KOA, Denver. 


noon, 


station 
4444 444444444444 44444 


. 
¥ 
The Efforts of This Beekeeper Has Caused Y 
{ the Consumption of Honey to More Than vy 
j Double Within Three Years. 
. ¥ 
Lr P Pr rr rrr rrr rr rrr rr rr rrr a 
I recently visited a beekeeper who has 
fifty-two honey weeks each year. It is 
worth a thousand-mile trip to talk with 
He had 


moved to his present location, less than 


such an intelligent enthusiast. 
three years ago. His home is near a town 
of less than 10,000 people in a western 
community. The third year he sold 36,000 
pounds of honey from a stand at the front 
gate. There is reason to believe, he says, 
that the consumption of honey has been 
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increased in that community by more 
than 100 per cent during these three 


years because of that one roadside stand. 

The honey the 
State Fair par with 
years, despite the short crop in the east 


exhibits at Colorado 


were on a former 
ern part of the state. More western slope 
honey was present than usual and was of 
excellent quality. The designs in beeswax, 
exhibited by G. A. Pauli of 
a marvel of his knowledge of the proper 


Pueblo, are 


ties of beeswax. The exhibit is the work 
of the 


ample of painstaking care and hours of 


artist beekeeper himself, an ex 
enjoyable work, 

The writer had the privilege and pleas 
ure of a visit yesterday to the Intermoun 
tain Bee Culture Field Laboratory at Lar 
amie, Wyo. One always feels encouraged 
and enthused to better work after a day 
spent with Doctors Sturtevant and Far 
rar. There is valuable work going on in 
this laboratory and we shall be anxiously 
awaiting the published reports of the re 
sults. 
for winter. 


In some cases the brood nests are 


Bees are in fair condition 
abnor 
mally crowded with honey. This is true 
both east and west of the mountains. On 
the the 


other a crop above normal, the latter in 


one hand a short crop and on 
a comb-honey producing section. Careful 
attention will be necessary to bring these 
good condition._-R, G. 


Richmond, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


bees through in 


ARIZONA. 


culiar month. It was the hottest Septem 


September has been a pe 


ber we have had in a long time, I believe. 
It has been cloudy here most of the time 
with only two or three light showers. The 
moisture that fell was too light to do the 
wild flowers any 


good. Each day for two 


weeks we expected rain but none came. 
Here the sage bloomed light from mois 
ture that fell through July and August. 
Had more rain come through September, a 
fair fall crop would have resulted. Sage 
bloomed well but it was simply too dry 
for it to yield well. 

South of Tucson some feeding has al 
there fall 
flowers. One beekeeper reports that his 


ready been done, as were no 


bees are practically without brood o1 
eggs at this time. He stated that he had 
started through to check up on the queens 
before winter but had to give it up due 


to lack of brood. I have found this same 
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the fall when there 
had been no honey or pollen for some 
time. I have gone through and failed to 
find even an egg this time of year, yet the 
through winter in good 


condition before in 


colonies came 


shape. 

Here the bees have gathered sufficient 
honey and pollen to start them into win 
ter in fine shape. Generally they have four 
or five frames of sealed brood and should 
continue to rear brood well until the last 
of October. They will continue as long as 
some honey and pollen can be gathered 
from the field. It was rains through July 
that the sage 
rabbit brush into bloom here. And it was 
from this source that the winter supply of 


and August brought and 


honey and pollen was gathered. I do not 
know just what the conditions are through 
the Salt River Valley at this time. 
lie Wedgworth, Oracle, Arizona. 


Les 


TEXAS. 


throughout the month of September which 


There was a light honey flow 


permitted the colonies to raise a fine force 
of young bees to go through the winter. 
Cloudy weather accompanied by rains did 
not permit storing any surplus. Broom 
the river bottoms 
a shape that if 
weather 


weed, cotton, and in 


frost weed, are in such 


October gives some good warm 


there will be a fine fall flow. Swarming 
has been reported from several places in 
the cotton district. All honey plants are 
in excellent shape. There is yet time for 
the 


surplus before cold weather. 


storage of ten to fifteen pounds of 


eo oe 
Honeybees Demonstrate Their Superiority 

Over Other Insects in the Competition for ¥ 

J Nectar. Yv 

v 

bee > > > eo oe eo Pe > eo > ee Pe oe ee 4 

In the throughout the 

frost Verbesina terana, is in 

the finest bloom of years. Asa rule, only a 


river valleys 


state, weed, 
few plants are seen and those in damp 
places. This year there are literally acres 
of it in full bloom, It is on such plants 
that the honeybees show their superiority 
over the native bees. On the last day of 
the month the 
hardly anything was flying and the air 
was full of mist, yet the honeybees lit- 
erally covered the frost weed. Toward the 
end of the day the weather cleared and 
the honeybees had the opposition of bum 
flies 


weather was so cold that 


blebees and countless numbers of 


N 
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and butterflies. The honeybees, however, 
had gathered the bulk of the nectar. 

The arrangements for the meeting of 
the Southern Conference are progressing 
rapidly. A fine program has been outlined 
and many of the speakers have accepted 
the invitations. Although Texas has the 
reputation of having been the state in 
which the conference was organized, it is 
to be stated that, while this occurred in 
Texarkana, the meeting was held on the 
Arkansas side of the line. This makes the 
meeting at Houston the first one for Tex 
as, and the Texas Beekeepers’ Association 
is doing its best to see that the meeting is 
a harmonious and enjoyable one. 

This is the month of the State Fair and 
many of the county fairs. Beekeepers who 
have made exhibits should keep the mate 
rial and bring it to Houston. There will 
be an exhibit of commercial honey and 
other bee products maintained through 
out the meeting of the conference. As the 
conference has to do with the commercial 
end of beekeeping, beekeepers should use 
their labels to show just how they attract 
the buyers.—-H. B. Parks, San 
Texas. 


Antonio, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


irew gradually to a 


The 


close by 


honey flow 
the second 
week in September and definitely showe’ 
per colony production to be considerably 
than Thin 
stands of clover, a dry spell, and grass 
the 
However, beekeepers with whom I have 
talked and reports coming from various 


less mid-season estimates. 


hoppers account for shortened crop. 


sections indicate that colony production 
was somewhat better than last year. Two 
or three large producers in eastern South 
Dakota had not started their ex 
tractors by October 1, placed their colony 
average at a little more than 100 pounds. 


nS St nS Sn Sinn Son nn nnn nn nee 
¥ ¥ 


who 


‘ Producers Are Successfully Holding Out ¥ 
‘ for the Established Prices on Honey and ¥ 
‘ See No Reason for Further Reductions. ¥ 
BP 83399 9 9 9 9 9 > > >> > 
To the everlasting credit of producers, 
despite lack of an active state organiza 
tion, there seems to be a deter 
mination to avoid price cutting. The gen 
eral wholesale price to dealers is 75 cents 
and 80 cents per 10-pound pail, and $2.75 
to $3.00 a case for wrapped comb. Recent 
slight upturns in farm products and mer 
chandise prices should assure the bee- 


common 





Wits 
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keeper that a further cut in honey is un- 
necessary. 

Bees 
brood-chambers of 


are in good condition although 


extracting colonies 
may be light. I figure that saving combs 
f honey for additional stores in the spring 
is done only once, as when they are add- 
ed the colony will have that much more 
in the fall, and so on year after year. 
Those who have tried the chlorine treat- 
ment for foulbrood have come to the con- 
clusion that the treatment is inadequate 
involved 
and the second-rate quality of the treated 
combs. Rendering the diseased combs and 


considering the cost, the labo 


having the wax milled into new founda 
tion seems to be the accepted and most 
satisfactory practice. There is a growing 
belief that the value of drawn combs has 
heen considerably over-estimated.—J. F. 
Norgren, Junius, South Dakota. 


SOUTHERN INDIANA.—Our summer 
and fall honey flow was a flop. Rain dur 
ing the bluevine honey flow ruined that 
flow. It is surprising to note what a small 
amount of will the 
honey flow. A little shower once a week 
and it is ruined. It is rightly named, “dry 
weather vine.” The rains, however, should 
have been favorable but 
not so. That plant failed also to produce 
nectar. All of which goes to show how 
little what the future 
crop wil) te. These rains, by all rules, 
should make plants develop in fine shape 


rain ruin bluevine 


for smartweed, 


we car guess at 


and exuse them to produce a fine crop of 
honey next year. Maybe they will and 
maybe not. 

Honey is selling at a low price but the 
demand is better than usual for the rea- 
son that the crop is short. There is more 
trading honey for other goods than I have 
ever known. It is a strange phenomenon, 
every one having plenty of goods but no 
money. Peddlers do well in making a 
house-to-house canvass. 

Wt ttt ttt tt tt ttt 4 444 tt tte 
y The Simple Manipulation, Described on Y 
¥ Pages 354-357, June, 1932, Issue of This 
* Journal, Increased Per Colony Yield 50 ¥v 
¥ Pounds. 7 
Ly p> > > >> > > > > > > > > > > oo > oe > o> 

While the fall crop was a failure (the 
surplus being about 10 pounds per colony), 
[ ran a small apiary 10 miles away on the 
two-queen plan using a screen between 
two This apiary averaged 


the queens. 
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about 60 pounds per colony. The 50 pounds 
I received above those ran in the regular 
way I excellent returns for the 
extra work involved. In addition the colo- 
nies have two stories filled with honey and 
bees for winter, each colony headed by a 
young queen. 


consider 


Such colonies will winter in splendid 
shape regardless of weather conditions. 
Should there be a late cold spring one 
feels better to know his colonies will come 
through strong in young bees ready for 
the next honey flow. There seems to be 
general optimism among beekeepers as far 
as I ean learn, judging by the manner in 
which they are requeening and getting 
their colonies in good shape to be ready 
when prosperity comes around that cor 
ner.—Jay Smith, Vincennes, Ind. 


IOWA.—There has been a fall honey 
flow over most of the state which has per- 
mitted the colonies to their 
brood-chambers quite winter. 
There are some, however, who have over- 
estimated the amount of honey they could 
safely take away as surplus. The consump- 
tion of heavy, 
due to rapid brood-rearing. This should 
put the 
large number of young bees with which 


provision 


well for 


stores has been fairly 


colonies in good shape with a 
to go through the winter. Probably the 
are in better shape the 
standpoint of they from 
that of stores. Those who have not exam 
ined the colonies and know definitely that 
ample stores are available, will have to 
watch them next spring and give feed 
where needed. 


from 
are 


colonies 
bees than 





Are Finding a Reasonably 
‘ Ready Market for Honey, But at Reduced 
Prices 


} Producers 


L >>> > > > > > > > > > > > oe > ee ee ore 

The honey crop is such that most of the 
fair return, although 
conditions are spotty. I suppose that the 
crop for the state as a would be 
about 70 per cent normal. This is a trifle 
better than was anticipated in late sum 
mer. The honey is of superior quality and 
is finding a reasonably ready market. The 
jobber price is lower than had been antici- 
pated and there has been a drop in retail 
price, but producers have been encour- 


producers have a 


whole 


aged by the prices to make every reason 
able effort to dispose of their crop more 
or less locally. It has been found that the 
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local market will absorb a great deal of 
honey when a reasonable effort is made. 

With more people interested in dispos- 
ing of honey on the local market there 
has been a tendency to develop a variety 
of packages. There has also been a trend 
during the past year toward more produce 
tion of combs which could be used either 
as cut comb in wrapped packages or as 
bulk comb in the old type of containers. 
The cut comb is proving very attractive 
and has been put on the market at a price 
which appeals to the consumer. A new 
package has recently been developed for 
a small piece of cut comb netting five and 
one-half ounces. This small package will 
undoubtedly prove attractive to a large 
number of those 
who haven’t large storage facilities and 
feel that they 
frequently and 
term “fresh 
Ames, Lowa. 


consumers, especially 
would rather buy honey 
get what they 
honey.”—F. B. Paddock, 


perhaps 


ALABAMA. 
ning to yield here, and for many colonies 
in this state it is the last and only chance 
for them to survive the winter. Taking 
the state as a whole, this season has been 
the most complete failure in many years. 
Many sufficient 
stores to carry them through the winter 
at present and the beekeepers in many in- 
stances are not in position to feed them. 
Some of the more fortunate will prob- 
ably feed enough to keep their bees alive, 
but many will leave them to “root, hog, 
or die,” with the result that many of them 


The aster is just begin 


colonies do not have 


will die before spring. 

t4-44-4-4-4 4-4-4-4-4-44 44-4444 ttt t 
‘ Shortage of Stores for Winter May Se- Y 

riously Affect the Production of Package ¥ 
1 Bees Next Spring. ¥ 
be 9 > > > > — 

This condition will seriously affect the 
supply of package bees next season from 
this state. At the present price of pack 
ages, no breeder can afford to feed bees to 
carry them through the winter and expect 
to get his money out of the packages. His 
only hope is to protect his investment un- 
til times get better or he can get into hon- 
ey production. In honey production it is 
possible te cut expenses to meet the low 
prices, but the package shipper has many 
items of expense that the honey producer 
does not, such as advertising, printing, 
postage, etc., and many of these items can 
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not be cut. Package shippers are realizing 
that they can not continue to do business 
at the prices that prevailed last season. 
Either prices must be strengthened or 
many of them will be forced out of busi 
ness. 

There is, of course, no local honey on 
the market and honey is being shipped in 
from the North to supply the local de 
mand. Last season the price was cut so 
that it is impossible to buy honey and 
wholesale it at a profit after paying the 
high freight charges although honey can 
be bought in the North at very attractiv: 
prices. 

There are some inquiries for packages 
in large lots for shipment next spring. 
Some of those inquiring evidently intend 
to kill their bees this fall and replace 
them in the spring. This should be espe 
cially profitable this year with packages 
at the 
charges reduced one-third. 


present low prices and express 

The prospects for a crop of clover for 
next season are not very good but this 
will depend largely on conditions for its 
development.—J. M. Cutts, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 


MICHIGAN.—The fall honey flow was 
sufficient in most sections of the state to 
fill the brood-chambers for winter, and in 
some places a super of surplus was taken 
from last cutting of alfalfa, late bloom of 
alsike white 
and from goldenrod and asters. In most 
places fall flowers did not seem to yield 
much as this late honey was light in color 
and of good flavor. On the whole, bees 
should go into winter quarters in good 
shape; and inasmuch as the moisture sup 
ply is nearly an inch above normal, and 


second-growth and clovers, 


the seedings are in pretty good shape, 
things look the best they have for several! 
seasons. 

Honey is moving well for some produce 
ers, at a very low price, mostly in 5-pound 
pails, although several cars are reported 
sold, also at a low price. The low price 
is in keeping with the general going prices 
of farm produce, and the fact that the 
movement of honey is fairly good, is quite 
encouraging. The excellent quality of this 
year’s crop, together with the low price, 
probably accounts for this movement. 

The winter meeting will be held in Jan 
uary, at Lansing. Three district meetings 
are planned for December as follows: Ad- 
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rian, December 6; Grand Rapids, Decem 
and Saginaw, December 8. The 
speakers will make the entire circuit and 
good attendance is expected. 

A. G. 
ceived 


ber 7; 


Woodman reports that he has re 
honey for American 
Honey Institute from eleven beekeepers 
totaling $132.64. Three shipments were re 


donations 


ceived from one beekeeper and two from 
of these 
the 
This is fine. The gift of 20 pounds of hon 
ey for each ton produced is a popular 
method of subseribing.—R. H. Kelty, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


another. Two shipments came 


from Indiana, rest from Michigan. 


ONTARIO. 


fine 


We have had a 


weather here in 


month of 
very Ontario since 
my last notes were sent to this depart- 
ment, and the late honey harvest is all 
cared for in this locality. Yield of dark 
honey was not as heavy as anticipated in 
August as the honey flow ended abruptly, 
leaving the brood-chambers full of eggs 
and larvae in all stages. Much of the late- 
gathered honey was used to earry this 
brood to maturity. Bees in general appear 
to be in good condition but many brood 
chambers are very light and where one 
story is used for wintering, quite a lot of 
feeding will be necessary. 

Where there is clover it is in fine shape, 
as enough rain has fallen to stimulate 
growth of all plants common to the sea- 
son. 

Sales of honey locally have been fair 
but have fallen off lately owing to the 
fact that fruit of all kinds is abundant 
and very low in price. 

Although programs have not yet been 
sent out, it is announced that the Ontario 


Beekeepers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual convention on November 22, 23, and 


24, at the King Edward Hotel in Toronto. 
While I have received no particulars as 
yet, no doubt a good program will be pre- 
pared, and a good crowd will be present. 
At that date all work with the bees will 
look for a good attend- 
ance of Ontario beekeepers with some also 
present from other provinces and from 
across the line. A hearty welcome is as- 
sured to all. 


be over and we 


Some 
that we 


time ago I mentioned the fact 
had four colonies of bees stolen 


from an outyard early in June. While we 
had our 


suspicions as to the guilty ones, 
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nothing definite was known until a few 
weeks ago. Evidence had come to the 
county authorities which convinced them 
that the bees were at a certain place, so 
the chief constable called one day and 


Snes 
Y 


‘ How a Thief Who Stole Colonies of Bees 
. Was Finally Caught and Properly Punish- 


Y ed by Records on the Hive. 
Y Y 
PPP PP > > >> > o> > >> > > > > > oo > oe 4 


asked me to go with him and see if I could 
identify the hives. The hives were stan 
dard eight-frame Langstroth, and were 
painted white before being stolen. 

On arrival at the place under suspicion 
we found four colonies in a secluded place, 
but while they were eight-frame Lang 
stroth, they were red in color. We have 
rather a crude way of marking hives dur- 
ing spring work as we use a heavy lum- 
berman’s pencil for the purpose, red in 
color one year and blue the next. These 
four hives happened to be well marked 
with the blue pencil and the red paint 
was put on too thin to hide everything; 
the blue marks under the red paint were 
quite plain on close examination. 

The thief promptly owned up to the 
crime and was taken to Toronto at once 
and lodged in a cell for the night. Next 
day before the magistrate he pleaded 
guilty. He had to move the bees back to 
the apiary and take a receipt from me to 
the magistrate stating that the bees had 
been returned. In addition he had to pay 
a fine of $10.00 and costs and $25.00 dam- 
ages for loss of crop from the bees. 


The law states that if the value of bees 
stolen exceeds $20.00, the magistrate must 
send the thief to jail, even if it is a first 
offense. As I placed the value of bees at 
$20.00 he was saved from jail and I also 
put in a plea for leniency as I had no de- 
sire to see him jailed, hoping rather that 
the lesson might be effective not only to 
him but others as well who have been giv- 
ing a lot of trouble in different ways. 


For the past three weeks I have been 
used up with an attack of blood poisoning 
that started in the thumb of my right 
hand. While recovering nicely yet it is 
slow and painful work trying to run the 
typewriter with the left hand, now and 
then forgetting and making a plunge at 
the type with the sick right hand. This 
will explain the brevity of these notes. 
J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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BOF Ficad of Grain from Different Fields 





Colony in Open Dies Early in Winter 


I am sending a photograph of combs 
formed by a swarm of bees in the open 
where they originally clustered. There 
were no colonies of bees within about 200 
feet of the place. This is the largest open 
air colony I have ever seen. I have won- 
dered if it is common for strong swarms 














This outdoor colony evidently failed to consider 
the hazards of a northern winter. 

to stay where they 

figure that 

inches of 

combs it 


originally cluster. I 
there are about 600 square 
When I discovered the 
was late in December and the 
bees were all dead.—Asa 8S. Kinney, South 
Hadley, Mass. 
— A ao 

Cotton Pickers Prefer Honey as Spread 

I live on Federal Highway No. 80 and 
have a roadside stand, which I find quite 
profitable during the cotton picking sea- 
There are about 25,000 acres in cotton 
joining valley and the pickers get 
their supplies from Buckeye and from my 
stand. My honey is used for spread in- 
stead of any other spread. Since cotton 
has nearly doubled in price since June, 


comb. 


son, 
our 


sugar and other farm products are ad 
vancing and it looks as though the depres 
sion is over. I have passed through many 
depressions and am now past 80 years old. 
I expect to push the bee business stronge: 
than ever.—B. A. Hadsell, Buckeye, Ari 
zona, 
— AA oo 


Importance of Uniformity in Quality 


We must get away 
grading and 


individua 
honey. Ther 
are as many different appearances inside 
the containers as there are producers. We 
must have a uniform pack uniform in 
quality. This can be accomplished by es 
tablishing central refining and packing 
stations. These packing stations could 
blend most all of the honey to make the 
standard grade. Honeydew honey and 
other inferior grades would be kept sepa 
rate, and sold in its class, and the best 
quality of some of the finest flavored kind 
could be packed for fancy trade. The pack 
ing stations should be established by a 
consolidated honey producers’ association. 
We could then put our honey into drums 
or 10-gallon cream cans with screw tops, 
which would be and sterilized .t 
the plant and returned to us ready to be 
refilled, thus saving lots of time and labor. 
They would last for and would save 
60-pound cans that are 
Chester H. Whitten, Bere 


from 


processing of 


cleaned 


y ears 
the expense of 
used but once. 
Idaho. 


nice, 


An Unusual Queen Rearing Experience 

On July 11, 

cleus I had 
There were 
which she 


a queen emerged in a nu 

arranged for the 
a number of 
had open, and as _ she 
excited, I did not examine 
all of the Six days later the 
went on her flight. I 
through the nucleus immediately 


purpose. 
ripe queen-cells 
torn 
seemed rather 
combs. queen 
looked 
after to 
were any indications of he 
having been mated. She was difficult to 
locate and while scanning the combs, to 
I found 


took out my 


mating 
see if there 
a ripe queen-cell in 


knife and proceeded 
a new-born queen rar 


my surprise, 
tact. | 
to destroy it when 
out of it. I caught and eaged her. A few 
minutes later I found another mature 
queen-cell. I pinched off the cap and a 
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beautiful baby queen crawled out in my 
hand. I found still another cell the 
same result. Thus I obtained four queens 
from one nucleus without having had any 
such intentions. A few days afterward the 
first queen that 
she had not destroyed those other three 
Fred 


Saskatchewan, Canada. 


with 


began to lay. Strange 


queen-cells, Wakeman, Punnichy, 


—- A oe 
Shows Public How Honey Is Produced 
The photograph here reproduced shows 
one of the college educational booths at 


the Pennsylvania State Products 
Show at Harrisburg. Demonstrations on 


Farm 


beekeeping practices were conducted each 
day at this booth. The different phases 
of beekeeping management included: ex- 
tracting and bottling, assembling equip 
ment, the proper use of the smoker, the 
use of paraffin, the electric imbedder for 
the 
wrapper. Bottles showing different kinds 

the composition of hon- 
hand to help in 
ing some of the many questions asked. 


imbedding wires, and cellophane 


of honey and 


ey were on answer- 
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During the demonstration given in the 
cage with the bees it was impossible to 
get through the twelve-foot aisle in front 
of the booth. The Farm Products Show is 
an annual 


event held during the third 


week of January. It is housed in one 
building which covers about 10 acres of 


ground. This year about 270,000 people 
attended the show.—Edwin J. Anderson, 
State College, Pa. 

Queens May Have Been Chilled in Transit 


there trouble 
in the colder countries with early super- 


Since seems to be more 
sedure of queens in package bees, I sug- 
that the heavy-laying queens may 
have been chilled in transit. One year I 
bought 10 nuclei with queens introduced 
before shipment. dead 
when they arrived, but the others made 
good and soon had good colonies. The next 
year I bought four nuclei but when they 
arrived the queens were in cages on top 
of the nuclei instead of inside with the 
bees. They were introduced and all com- 
menced laying, but inside of six weeks 


gest 


One queen was 








Educational exhibit and booth for live-bee demonstrations at the Pennsylvania State Farm Prod- 
ucts Show at Harrisburg, Pa. 
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three of them failed and were superseded 
by the bees. The remaining one was one 
of the best queens I ever had and I kept 
her for over three years. I believe those 
queens got chilled in shipping as the 
weather was rather cold when they ar- 


rived.—David 8. Corbin, Bessie, Okla. 


—s Ao 
World’s Largest Beehive 
I am sending a picture of the largest 
beehive which I think will be of interest 
to your readers. The Netherland Associ- 


ation of Beekeepers recently held its 








Dutch beekeepers believe in advertising. 


yearly large beemarket at Veenendaal, 
which aroused great interest. The arrival 
of the largest beehive as shown in the 
picture attracted much attention.—J. M. 
C. W. Keman, Veenendaal, Holland. 


— 2 oo 
Wintering in Shallow Supers 


About a month before brood raising 
stops in the fall, I put the queen below in 
a shallow super. On this I place a queen 
excluder, then set the main hive on top 
for the brood to emerge and to be filled 
with fall honey. Twenty-one days later 
I uneover the hole in the inner cover, 
place the hive back on the bottom and 
set the shallow super with the queen and 
brood on top of this inner cover. The bees 
will form their winter quarters in this 
super and carry up all necessary honey 
from below. They do not consume as much 
honey and seem to come out much better 
in the spring than those wintered in full 
hives. I remove the inner cover in spring. 
G. M. Chenoweth, Elizabeth, W. Va. 
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Good Yield from Sweet Clover in 
Oklahoma 

Oklahoma is coming to the front in bee 
culture. Sweet clover has started the ball 
rolling. I have never seen so much good 
honey as we have this year. A friend of 
mine started this spring with seven colo- 
nies of three-banded Italians. So far he 
has taken 200 pounds of choice honey 
from each of them. Last week he took 
them to Tulsa County Fair. He carried 
off $63.00 in premiums. I call that good. 

G. W. Mauk, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


— AA oa 


Clever Scheme to Stop Robbing 

There was plenty of robbing here this 
season, and I have been trying out a 
slight variation in treatment that I think 
is a distinct improvement in the early 
stages. I leave a hive with a small amount 
of honey in it for the robbers, and also 
put in quite a supply of sugar syrup high- 
ly flavored with oil of anise. I prefer to 
use several small “pepperbox” feeders of 
the same capacity but some with only one 
or two holes and also an open feeder so 
that the syrup is at first freely found but 
thereafter the supply gradually diminish- 
es. Using this method without anise sets 
them to searching all through the apiary, 
but with it the robbers are so highly prr- 
fumed that they forget anything without 
that odor may be sweet.—Robert S. Ben- 
son, West Paris, Maine. 


=a 2B o— 


Feeding Honey to Live Stock 


Why not use dark honey instead of im- 
ported syrup on the oats and corn to feed 
the farm animals? Brazil is dumping cof- 
fee into the ocean to help its price. Let 
us dump honey into cows, hogs and hens. 
And, not to be funny, but the grim his- 
torian records that when Alexander the 
Great died they embalmed his body in 
honey. Now our local undertaker charges 
$35.00 extra for embalming. Well, $35.00 
worth of honey would embalm a whale and 
do a floating job of it. The Laurel Biscuit 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, has a fine store 
sign which says: “Graham Wafers Made 
With Pure Strained Honey,” and shows a 
straw skep with honey dripping from it 
on the graham wafers. Now I don’t care 
so much about the bakers, or undertakers, 
but how could honey be fed to cowsf?- 


M. L. Hawkins, Richmond, Indiana. 
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Institutional Possibilities 
For the Beekeeper with Restaurants and 
Hotels 
Behind the dish that the 
average restaurant patron, there is an im 
mense amount of planning, experiment 


is served to 


ing, and testing—far 


more than one would 
imagine. And for 
what purpose some 


may ask? It is all for 
the of whet 
ting the public appe 


purpose 


tite. The restaurateur 
tempt the 
appetite first and then 
satisfy it with subtle 
flavors and wholesome 
foods. The smart res 
taurateur today takes advantages of every 
trick, dips into every source of informa- 
tion he can for ideas that will help him 
introduce new services into his establish- 
ment so that he may secure new patrons 
as well as satisfy and hold his old patrons. 


wishes to 





Commercial food companies used to see 
how much food they could get on the res- 
taurateur’s shelves. That type of high 
pressure salesmanship is fast disappear- 
ing, and we are glad that that period in 
business is almost past. Today the sales- 
man tries to get his merchandise off the 
shelf instead of on. Large commercial or- 
ganizations are finding it possible to move 
more goods out of their factories if the 
retailer is assisted in moving his stocks. 

This service policy was very much in 
evidence at the National Restaurant Ex- 
position held October 3 to 7 at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. The large companies render 
this service through what they call their 
institutional departments. Practically ev- 
ery company catering to the restaurant 
ind hotel trade these days has an institu 
tional department. Their work as such is 
to show the how he may 
serve that particular type of food in many 
lifferent ways, increase his own volume as 
well as profit, with the result that more 
of that brand of food is used. It’s food 
that is sold and not food bought and 
placed on the shelves. 


restaurateur 


It was possible for me as a representa- 
tive of American Honey Institute to at- 


tend this great exposition because Dr. M. 
C. Tanquary, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, personally arranged for trans- 
portation and local expense. Through the 
Kellogg Company, American Honey In 
stitute was given space and working coun- 
ter for honey demonstrations to restaura 
teurs this meeting. I hardly 
I could make the trip, for ar- 
rangements were made so quickly and at 
such a late day, but now I am so glad that 
I. rushed around and, on October 3, when 
registrations started, found myself in the 
Kellogg booth with Mrs. Mildred 
Day, member of Miss Barber’s home eco- 
nomies staff, and Mr. Carroll, Assistant 
institutional manager, also of Kellogg’s. 


attending 
thought 


good 


Honey Demonstrations at National Res- 
taurant Exposition 


The first thing I did was to visit the 
Hobart Mixing Machine Company which 
had several booths at this show. Mr, Faw- 
cett, the same gentleman who was in 
charge at the National Restaurant Expo- 
sition two years ago in Cleveland, was 
there and was glad to have one of their 
restaurant and hotel electric mixers in- 
stalled in the Kellogg booth for my use 
in making up honey meringue. Mrs. Day 
already had an electric stove set up, so 
we had plenty of equipment for melting 
butter, heating water, etc. She was serv- 
ing Kaffee Hag and All Bran Muffins. The 
Sisters of St. Benedict, who had a booth 
about fifty feet from the Kellogg booth, 
furnished cream honey butter for spread- 
ing the all-bran muffins. 

And did we have a delightful party! 
The visitors to the Kellogg booth seemed 
to enjoy their stay so much. It was not 
difficult to get a reception. That antago- 
nistic front which restaurateurs, chefs, 
salad assistants, and what have you in 
the restaurant, put on three or four years 
ago (the kind of a front that would re- 
quire five or six minutes of pleasant chat- 
ter to remove before one could really tell 
his story) was not in evidence at all. Ev- 
ery one was receptive. They were inter- 
ested. They came there to learn and they 
listened. If, after our talks—and demon- 
strations were given—they had had ex- 
periences of their own along this same 
line, they told us. The registration was 
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not as great as it was two years ago, but 
it represented more buying power. 

This the sent their 
executives. The Statler Chain, the Eppley 
Chain, the J. H. Roberts the 
Harvey Group and many others were rep- 
What number was 
made up in quality. 


year companies 


Systems, 


resented. was lost in 
Of course, it 1s impossible to get every- 
that 
the Kellogg booth represented 
states and numbered 186. It was estimat 
ed that we would find one out of every 
nine we talked to did not want to 
take the material we had to offer or who 
needed some special material we did not 
therefore, would sign 


signed at 
seventeen 


one registers. Those who 


who 


have with us, and, 
the Kellogg special card. So we actually 
talked to than 500 restaurateurs 
or their representatives during the four 
days of the exposition, The public was not 
generally admitted this guard 
stood at the entrance and no one except 
those with the proper badge was permit- 
ted to go through. Members and restaur- 
ant groups were permitted to bring vis- 


more 


year; a 


itors. 

There is much to tell about this meet 
ing but I have space only for those points 
which have a direct bearing on the selling 
of honey. After all, this is your major in 
terest at this season of the year. 

Now that the progressive restaurateur 
has learned that it is a good policy to go 
to the manufacturing source of any prod 
uct that he for the best and most 
authoritative advice on how to use that 
product to his own best advantage, what, 
as honey salesmen, have we to offer on 
honey? The and thousands of 
dollars commercial companies spend in de- 
veloping ways and means through which 
their presented most ad- 
vantageouslvy to the restaurateur’s trade 
generally results in the form of quantity 
food-serviece recipes. Do you know what 
is meant by quantity food-service recipes? 
The homemaker’s recipe usually serves six 


uses 


thousands 


pl oduet ean he 


or eight. The restaurateur prefers a recipe 
for service to 25, 50, or 100. It is interest- 
ing to note, though, that more restaura- 
teurs food in 
hatches and cooking more batches than 
cooking fewer and larger batches. Better 
flavor 
reason. 

The institutional department of one of 
our largest food companies in the world 
gives genuine service, through three ma- 


reported cooking smaller 


and better appearing food is the 
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jor channels: (1) a staff of technically 
trained salesmen who have had consider 
able contact with the restaurant and hote! 
business; (2) a laboratory kitchen wher 
the problems of restaurants and hotels 
are studied and recipes and other aids de 
veloped to meet their needs; (3) adver 
tising and sales promotion helps taking 
the form of window 
strips, signs, ete. The advertising manage 


displays, hangers, 


states that he purposely mentioned thei: 
sales personnel first because it is so im 
portant in securing distribution of his 
company’s food products in the institu 
tions. 
Various Aids to Beekeepers 

Our honey salesmen are just as impor 
tant, probably even more important, sine: 
our industry can not maintain the elabo 
rate kitehens that the 
food But did eve! 


stop to think how many laboratories wi 


laboratories and 


companies can, you 


do have? There is the Bee Culture Lab 
oratory at Washington, D. C., with its 


branches about the country, every mem 
ber of its staff technically trained for his 
work. And what is his work? His work is 
to find facts that 
oped o1 adapted or applied, help the bee 


out those when devel 
keeping industry. There is the beekeeping 
department of your state university 01 
Most 


sity now has such a department. Perhaps 


agricultural college. every univer 
it is small; but, no matter how small or 
how large, every member is working fo: 
the beekeeping industry. That gives us 
over forty laboratories alreadv. And we 
ean challenge any food company to have 
more technically trained men than our 
heekeeping laboratories have, can’t we? 
We must not forget our state beekeep 
ers’ associations, our national association 
known as American Honey Producers’ 
League, and our many county associations. 
They are all laboratories trying to help 
the beekeeping industry. And, of course, 
you are not expecting me to forget Ame! 
ican Honey Institute, your trade associa 
tion. It has special institutional selling 
helps for you and for all honey salesmen 
But before outlining these, I want to ask 
if you still belong to the old group that 
puts on an antagonistic front and refuses 
to be receptive. Are you learning all you 
can from the government beekeeping lab- 
oratory, the state laboratories, and the 
national, state, and county associations? 
Listen to everything and then adopt thos: 


suggestions that best fit your own situa- 
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tion. That sells honey not on the restaura- 
teur’s shelf, the homemaker’s pantry shelf, 
the grocer’s shelf, but off those shelves. 
If you can’t believe that your govern- 
ment beekeeping laboratory, the state 
beekeeping departments, the national, 
state, and county associations are helping 
your industry, you have no business being 
a beekeeper. 

American Honey Institute has an out- 
line for restaurateurs and hotel managers. 
It contains suggestions for using honey, 
honey displays, and selling honey. It is 
written for the restaurateur with the 
thought that the honey salesman when ap 
proaching his restaurateur will have 
something to offer that will sell that honey 
off the shelf and not on. Then there is a 
three-page leaflet, giving quantitative 
recipes for food service in the restaurant. 
It contains the famous honey-meringue 
formula which, because of its simplicity, 
is penetrating the restaurant and hospital 
field with remarkable rapidity. 

A Striking Demonstration for 
Restaurateurs 

May I suggest that you carry with you 
a jar of honey containing 1 cup or 1% 
eups of honey. Go into the kitchen with 
the restaurateur. Ask the chef to let you 
use the electric mixer. (Every restaura- 
teur I talked to at St. Paul last week had 
from two to five of these mixers so they 
are pretty common in that field.) Ask the 
chef if you may have three or four egg 
whites and have him put them in the bow] 
of the electric mixer. Add the honey and 
ask him to adjust it for Speed 2, using 
the whip type of beater. Then let him 
turn on the button. While it is whipping, 
give him your sales talk on your particu- 
lar brand of honey. Be sure your sales 
talk is honest; don’t say a lot of unneces- 
sary things about honey. We have often 
claimed too much in the past. Honey is a 
good food, we can claim everything for 
it that is being claimed for sugar (that 
is a great deal) and it adds appetite ap- 
peal to any dish if it is properly used. 
That’s all we need to say to sell honey. In 
ten minutes turn off the button and when 
the whip stops, hold it up full of that 
marvelous white satiny mass, honey mer- 
ingue. Let him taste it and before he gets 
a chance to ask, “What it is good for?” 
say: 

“We have over sixty combinations in 
which we use this honey meringue. Please 
melt a tablespoon of butter and I'll show 
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you how you can cut the cost of your 
whipping cream bill in half or more and 
also provide your patrons with something 
they like. Incidentally, the women will 
like this even more than the men because 
it contains less than half the fat calories 
that the same serving of whipping cream 
would have.” 

Immediately the chef’s eyes will spar 
kle. Next you must blend the tablespoon 
of melted butter with a cup of honey mer 
ingue. The resulting mixture will look like 
whipping cream and is of even better 
flavor. You know they are flavoring whip 
ping cream these days because folks are 
getting tired of unflavored. Honey butter 
meringue may be used on gingerbread, 
baked apples, date torts, cottage puddings, 
cornstarch puddings, tapioca puddings, 
apple brown betty, fruit cake—in fact, 
anywhere you would want a whipped 
cream topping. Plain honey meringue ean 
be used, too. 

Then tell him that this honey meringue 
can always be kept in his refrigerator 
ready for type of eall. It 
never sours. If it is beaten thirty minutes 
instead of ten, it does not even have a 
thin watery the end of two 
months. It should be kept in an uneov 
ered flat dish in the refrigerator. If made 
with creamed honey and whipped thirty 
minutes or even 45 minutes (one baker 
is beating it 45 minutes and selling to his 
buckets) it may 
be put in Mason jars and covered. The 
Sisters of St. Benedict, Crookstown, Min- 
nesota, make a most excellent honey mer- 
ingue and pack it in covered jars. 


any service 


base at 


customers in ice cream 


Then hurriedly tell your prospect of the 
many uses honey meringue has, such as a 
dressing for pear or pineapple salad which 
is just a cup of honey meringue with a 
teaspoon of prepared mustard. We cover 
the pear or pineapple lightly with this 
mixture and then grate cheese about it. 
Or if serving baked ham, a good sauce is 
made by using % cup of drained horse- 
radish to % cup of the honey meringue; 
or a teaspoon of honey meringue can be 
used on that cup of hot chocolate if you 
run out of marshmallows; or if you want 
to make a quick cake icing without cook- 
ing, throw in your two egg whites, % cup 
of honey or % cups of honey and 10 
marshmallows. Whip the mixture on speed 
2 for about 10 minutes and you will have 
a delicious cake icing. 


(Continued on page 718.) 
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Bees, Men and Things 


(You may find it here) 








‘Bees did well here during the past 
summer. We had plenty of rain in June 
which brought into bloom, 


but later it was dried up by dry weather. 


sweet clover 
Heartsease was plentiful in September.” 
Wm. Kraus, Sherman County, Nebr. 
“Northern hard hit by 
drouth, and it is especially hard on bee 
considered a 


Colorado is 


keepers. Last season was 
failure, but this is worse. Very 
little increase has been made. Most bee- 
keepers will have to feed.”—A. E. Ault, 


Larimer County, Colo. 


season 


“By moving a number of my apiaries 
twice this year, I have them where they 
are filling up on cotton while the honey 
crop is over in the apiaries which depend 
upon alfalfa. We have about one-half of 
a normal crop from alfalfa.”—B. A. Had- 
sell, Maricopa County, Arizona. 

“Solar wax extractors should be entire- 
ly enclosed on account of danger of 
spreading disease. Some make them to 
run the wax outside. I think refuse combs 
should be kept cleaned up even though 
the beekeeper thinks there is no disease 
in the apiary.”—A. J. Romine, Athens 
County, Ohio. 

“This section of New York State is suf- 
fering from a terrible drouth. This makes 
three years we have had bad drouths. I 
have over 40 colonies of bees that made 
a nice lot of honey earlier in the season. 
One colony in a 12-frame hive produced 
over 100 sections.”—Addison C. Groat, 
Greene County, N. Y. 

“A little comb honey which I produced 
last year sold readily at 1 shilling and 
6 pence (36 cents). This year I am going 
to produce as much comb honey as possi- 
ble. Also I am going to experiment with 
a nice piece of cut comb honey in jars 
filled up with extracted honey. Grocers in 
Capetown assure me of a good market for 
honey packed in this way.”—A. J. Joub- 
ert, South Africa. 

“The honey crop here was a complete 
failure, netting the growers around five 
pounds per colony, and the honey is light 
amber in color. There seems to be very 
little demand for it. The bees are all put 
away for winter, have plenty of stores 
and are in good shape. The weevil af- 
fected the first crop of alfalfa and a little 





louse the second, so we are completel: 
out of luck for a honey crop.”—Mrs. E 
G. Norton, Churchill County, Nevada. 

“We had a beekeepers’ meeting at m 
home on August 24, conducted by Prot 
EK. J. Anderson of State College, Pa., an: 
C. D. Uibel, Fayette County Farm Agent 
About 50 beekeepers were present. M1 
and demonstrate: 
summer foulbrood 
requeening, extracting, preparing for mai 
ket and marketing honey. He also exam 
ined and explained my queen-rearing out 
fit to those present.”—J. 8S. Huey, Fayett: 
County, Pa. 


Anderson diseussed 


management, contro 


“About two weeks ago while gazing at 
a box of fresh strawberries, the thought 
came to me that they could be preserved 
in honey. Accordingly, I filled a jar with 
the fruit (loose pack) and covered wit! 
honey. The honey drew the moisture fron 
the berries so they are now thoroughly 
preserved and have an excellent flavo1 
The honey has not fermented, thoug! 
there may be danger of that. The honey 
absorbed the flavor of the strawberries. | 
must try the scheme again on other fruit.” 

J. Franz Norgren, Lake County, S. D 

“The buckwheat crop in tuis 
state is unusually large. This came as a 
surprise because during the early part of 
the honey flow the weather was so di 
and hot that it seemed impossible to hav: 
the usual buckwheat honey flow ocew 
Local prices for all kinds of honey ar 
about the same as last year. Beekeepers 
are pushing local sales more than eve 


honey 


and honey is having more publicity tha 
for years.”—-Geo. H. Rea, Thompkins 
County, N. Y. 

“This has been a peculiar season fo 
honey production here. There was not! 
ing for the bees during the fruit bloon 
period and they barely got through a 
the weather was wet and soggy. Necta 
came in well from white clover and bes 
booming with plenty of 
Drouth hit us around July 20 and laste 
all through August. The hives were ver 
light again on September 1, but two 
weeks of honey flow from Spanish needl: 
has filled the hives again. This is the first 
honey flow from this source in thre 
years.”—Joe Stallsmith, Cherokee Cour 
ty, Kansas. 


were stores 
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Appearance of Fermented Honey 


Question.—-How does extracted honey look 


t the beginning of fermentation? Some of the 
oney we are using has a cloudy appearance, 
ut it tastes all right. If this is fermentation, is 
there anything I can do to check it ’—George 
Freidline, Kansas. 

Answer.—You can readily detect the 
beginning of fermentation by taste. When 
fermentation sets in a distinct sour taste 
s readily perceptible. As a rule, fermen- 
tation does not begin in honey until it 
granulates unless the honey is unusually 
Granulated honey changes in ap 
fermentation sets in. It 


thin. 
pearance 
becomes soft and mushy, and, if in sealed 


when 


eans, the cans are bulged later by ex- 
pansion within. Since the flavor of the 
honey you mention has not changed, the 
cloudy appearance no doubt indicates the 
beginning of granulation. At first, fine 
rystals appear in the otherwise liquid 
honey giving it a somewhat cloudy ap- 
pearance, then later the entire mass gran 
ulates. Fermentation can be stopped by 
heating the honey in a water-jacketed 
vessel to about 140° F. 
Grading Comb Honey as to Weight 

Question.—-In grading and casing comb honey 
for the market, should sections which weigh 
12 ounces be placed in with heavier ones or 
hould they’ be placed in a separate class !—W. 
Fr, Egnew, Ohio. : 

Answer.—As a rule, sections weighing 
12 ounces net and over are put in the 
same grade so far as weight is concerned, 
especially when honey goes through the 
regular trade channels. However, in sup 
plying local dealers with comb honey, it 
s sometimes advantageous to case up the 
heaviest combs separately since occasion- 
ily a dealer is found who is willing to 
pay a little extra for the heavier honey. 
Ordinarily, sections weighing 12 ounces 
ind over are put into the fancy grade pro- 
vided they are otherwise suitable for this 
grade. Sections weighing 11 ounces, other 
things being equal, are put into the No. 1 
grade, and sections weighing 10 ounces 
nto the No. 2 grade. 

Yellow Sweet Clover as a Honey Plant 

Question Is the yellow-blossomed sweet 
lover of any importance as a honey plant? 
soes it give nectar earlier than white-blossomed 
weet clover? If so, is the honey darker than 


hat from the white-blossomed variety? 
Pineault, Manitoba. 


Answer.—The yellow-blossomed bien- 
nial sweet clover (Melilotus officinalis) is 
in excellent honey plant. Under similar 
conditions, it yields nectar as freely as 





the white-blossomed variety and the hon 
ey does not differ perceptibly from that 
of other varieties of clover. It 
blooms ten days to two weeks earlier than 
the white biennial sweet clover (Melilotus 
alba). 


Preventing Granulation in Bottled Honey 

Question.—I have been having tonsiderable 
trouble trying to keep honey from granulating 
after it is bottled. Please tell me how to do 
this—John Yanosik, New Jersey. 

Answer.—You can prevent granulation 
of honey for some time by heating it to 
160° F., then bottling and sealing while 
the honey is hot. The honey should then 
be cooled quickly in order to prevent any 
discoloration by prolonged heat. This is 
the method used by bottlers. Even after 
this treatment, the honey will granulate 
again if it stands too long on the grocers’ 
shelves. In such cases, it is customary to 
take back the granulated honey, substi- 
tuting freshly-bottled honey. That which 
has granulated can be restored to a liquid 
condition by heating it. In heating honey, 


sweet 


great eare is necessary to prevent seorch 
ing. The honey 
double boiler with a water jacket between 
the You 
this without special equipment by placing 


should be heated in a 


inner and outer vessels. ean do 
an ordinary five-gallon honey can in a 
wash boiler, the can being supported by 
a rack to allow about an inch of 
under the can. The honey should be stirred 
while heating and when it reaches the 
proper temperature (about 160° F.) it 
should be immediately put into the bot 
tles. 


water 


Effect of Excluders During Fall Honey Flow 
Question.—Does a queen-excluder have a ten 
dency to crowd the queen during a late August 
and September honey flow even though super 
room is available above’ Are excluders neces 
sary at this time of the year’?——Albert C. Knack, 
Illinois. 
Answer. 


of the 
difference in the way the bees crowd the 
queen during the fall honey flow if supers 
Dur 


It is doubtful if the presence 


excluder makes any perceptible 


containing empty combs are above. 
ing a fall honey flow, the bees are strong 
ly inelined to crowd the queen by storing 
the the 
excluder is used or not. Under such con 
ditions, there is but little if 
tage in using the excluder since there is 
but little danger of the queen going above 
so late in the season. The honey stored 
above the brood acts as a sort of barrier 


honey in brood-echamber whether 


any advan 
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to the queen, thus serving the purpose of 
an excluder. Of course, an occasional ex- 
tra prolific queen might establish a brood 
nest in the supers if no excluder is used. 
During the earlier honey flows is when 
excluders are most needed. 


Best Procedure to Eliminate Foulbrood 
Question When over half the colonies in a 
large apiary are found having a few cells of 
American foulbrood at the close of the season, 
what is the best procedure to follow?—-James 
F. Brady, Jr., Minnesota. 


Answer.—The first thing to do is to 
make sure of the diagnosis. This can best 
be done by eutting out a piece of comb 
containing cells supposed to be diseased, 
and sending it to Jas. I. Hambleton, Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Washington, D. C., 
for examination. Such a high percentage 
of colonies affected with only a few cells 
of American foulbrood is rather unusual, 
hence the importance of making sure of 
the diagnosis before laying out a plan of 
procedure. As a rule, this disease is con- 
fined to a few colonies in the apiary when 
it first makes its appearance. European 
foulbrood, on the other hand, often ap- 
pears in a large percentage of colonies 
the first season. If your diagnosis is con- 
firmed, you should get in touch with your 
state inspector at once and together map 
out a plan for the eradication of the dis- 
ease. The important thing is to find every 
diseased colony if possible, and make sure 
that none are permitted to go into winter 
While colonies having only a 
cells of American foulbrood might 
safely be wintered, to attempt to do so is 
attended with great danger. Often the dis- 
ease spreads most rapidly early in the 
spring so that before the beekeeper real- 
izes it, the colony may be so depleted that 
it will be robbed out by healthy colonies, 
thus spreading the disease. The local in- 
spector can best give directions for de- 
troying the infected material after he 
sees the exact conditions. 


Correct Method of Packing Bees for Winter 

Question.——-What is the correct method of 
packing bees for winter where they are able to 
be left outside '—-Ben H. Gabbard, Kentucky. 


Answer.—There is no special virtue in 
particular type of winter-packing 
case or winter hive over any other type 
which affords the same amount of protec- 
tion and keeps the packing material dry. 
The neatest and quickest method of win- 
ter packing is that of a double-walled 
hive with the packing material built in. 
This saves the trouble of packing and un- 
packing each year. Equally good winter- 
ing ean be had by using an outer winter 


quarters. 
few 


any 
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case which provides room for two inches 
or more of packing material under the 
hive, from two to four inches (according 
to climate) at the sides and six inches 
or more on top, and arranged with a 
bridge from the entrance to the outer case 
to permit winter flights. Equally good 
wintering can be had at but little expense 
by using a strip of water-proof paper to 
hold the packing in place around the hive 
with a cover of the same material. In the 
extreme North where the temperature 
may go to zero or below for some time, it 
is advantageous to provide a porous cover, 
such as a piece of old carpet, so moisture 
ean escape through the packing at the 
top, but in the latitude of northern Ohio 
and farther south, bees apparently winter 
just as well with sealed covers provided 
a sufficient amount of packing is given 
to prevent condensation of moisture with- 
in the hive. 

Eliminating Small Bubbles in Bottled Honey 

Question.—After my granulated honey has 
been melted and put into jars it contains small 
bubbles. What can I do to prevent this? The 
honey was heated to 160° F.—Harry Burnham, 
New York. 

Answer.—These small bubbles can usu- 
ally be eliminated by first heating the 
honey to about 120° F., then allowing it 
to stand for some time in the tank, thus 
giving opportunity for the bubbles to rise 
to the surface before the honey is heated 
to the higher temperature and bottled. 


Wintering Bees Under Snow 

Question.—Is there danger of bees smother 
ing under deep snow! There is usually five or 
six feet of snow here with frequent freezing 
and thawing, and there is usually a hard crust 
by the last of February.—L. M. Hunt, Oregon 

Answer.—There is no danger of smoth 
ering if the snow is porous. Of course, if 
ice becomes packed around the entrances 
shutting out all ventilation, there would 
be danger of smothering, but this does not 
often occur, especially when the hives are 
entirely buried under snow. Bees require 
such a small amount of air when they are 
quiet during the winter that they could 
easily obtain all that is necessary through 
the snow, even though there is a crust on 
top. 

Disease Germs Destroyed by Honey 

Question.—Can disease germs live in pure 
well-ripened liquid honey? I do not refer to 
the spore form, such as the spores of Bacillus 
larvae. I understand that a spore is a self- 
contained organism that can exist independent- 
ly of its environment for an indefinite length of 
time. Is this correct? Would spores of Bacillus 
larvae ever germinate in honey !—Miles E. Mil 
ler, New York. 

Answer.—Scientists tell us that disease 
germs in the vegetative form can not live 


long in honey. Honey has great affinity 
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for water. In the early days of extracted 
honey when honey was put up in barrels 
for shipment, many beekeepers discovered 
this property of honey to their sorrow. If 
the staves of the barrel are not perfectly 
dry when the hoops are driven down, hon- 
ey will draw the moisture from the wood 
and cause the staves to shrink, thus caus- 
ing the barrel to leak. In a similar man- 
ner it kills germs in the vegetative form 
by absorbing the water from them. In the 
spore form, the disease germs are covered 
with a protecting coat, making it much 
more difficult to kill. This explains why 
the spores of Bacillus larvae are able to 
produce American foulbrood, even though 
they have existed in honey for some time. 
The which American foul- 
brood can not germinate in honey, but 
only when fed to the larvae of the honey- 
bee or when in contact with the tissue of 
honeybee larvae. Experiments conducted 
by Dr. W. F. Sackette, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, several years ago show that disease 


spores cause 


germs which cause human diseases are 
quickly killed when inserted in honey. 
Therefore, honey, unlike many other 


not well become a carrier of 
human diseases on account of its germi- 
cidal property. 
Peddling Honey Without a License 

Question.—While selling my honey in New 
port News, [ was told that i. is illegal to sell 
honey from house to house in thgt city or even 
to sell to grocers without a license. Is this 
true t—Carrington Callaway, Virginia. 


Answer.—As a rule, producers are per- 
mitted to sell their products direct to con- 
sumers or to grocers without restrictions. 
Some cities have ordinances against ped- 
dling produce purchased from others, but 
this does not apply to the producer. How- 
ever, in order to be on the safe side, it is 
always well to inquire of the proper offi- 
this 


foods, can 


cials regarding any restrictions of 


kind. 
Early Importation of Honeybees 
Question.—When and by whom were the first 
black bees imported into this country! Also 
when and by whom were the first Italian bees 
mported '—Roy Henson, Illinois. 


Answer.—The date usually given for 
the first importation of black bees into 
this country is 1638, although the records 
of the first successful importations are 
not definite. Gossling, who visited New 
England twice, once in 1638 and again in 
1663, mentions the honeybees which, he 
said, “are carried over by English and 
thrive there exceedingly.” Several at- 
tempts to import Italian bees into this 
country were made before any was suc- 
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cessful. Samuel Wagner and Edward Jes- 
sop of York, Pennsylvania, attempted to 
import a colony of Italian bees in 1855, 
but the bees died en route. In 1860, S. B. 
Parsons of Flushing, New York, apparent 
ly was successful in bringing Italian bees 
to this country, the records showing that 
he put some of this stock into the hands of 
Cary, Langstroth and others, so that the 
sale of Italian bees in this country began 
in 1861. 
Comb Gnawed from Lower Corners of Frames 
Question.—Something has destroyed a corner 
of the comb of several frames of brood next to 


the entrance. What can this be?’——Ellis J. Foul 
kes, Ohio 


Answer.—This was probably the work 
of the bees themselves. If a dearth of nec- 
tar occurs during hot weather the bees are 
inclined to gnaw away the lower corners 
of the combs next to the entrance. This is 
especially true when the large summer en- 
trance is wide open. 

Best Size for Food-Chamber 


Question.—Is the full-depth food-chamber 
better than the shallow !—C. A. Rozell, Ontario. 


Answer.—So much depends upon local 
conditions that it is impossible to give a 
definite reply for all localities. In some lo- 
ealities a dependable fall honey flow re 
sults in an abundance of stores for winter 
in a single brood-chamber. If, in such lo- 
ealities, there is also an abundance of nee- 
tar in the spring, one could get along very 
well without a food-chamber. But in many 
localities there is often a dearth of nectar 
in the fall, and too often adverse weather 
conditions in the spring make it neces- 
sary to feed unless the food-chamber is 
used. In colder climates many beekeepers 
prefer the shallow food-chamber instead 
of the full-depth on account of the smaller 
space in the hive during winter. In north- 
ern Ohio, bees apparently winter as well 
in two full-depth hive bodies, the upper 
one being well filled with honey, as they 
do when a shallow food-chamber is used, 
but in this 
would result in wet and moldy combs and 
probably poor wintering. In some locali- 
ties the shallow extracting super supplies 
an abundance of stores for fall, winter, 
and spring, while in other localities it 
may not hold enough honey, especially if 
the weather is adverse in the spring. In 
localities in which the bees winter as well 
in two full-depth hive in a 
smaller hive, the full-depth food-chamber 
is preferable. It not only supplies a great- 
er abundance of stores, but also has the 
advantage of uniformity in equipment. 


more northern localities 


bodies as 
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N~N Just News Pp a 
Editors 





The California Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Riverside 
on November 16, 17, and 18. 

The State Apiary Commission of Ne- 
covering 
the period, January 1, 1931, to June 30, 
1932, inclusive, setting forth the work of 
the commission in apiary inspection dur- 
ing this period. 

The Fifty-third Annual Convention of 
the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held at the King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto, on November 22, 23 and 24. A com- 
plete program of this meeting may be had 
from Prof. F. Erie Millen, Guelph, Ont. 

The New Jersey Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion is supplying its members with cards 
containing recipes for honey cakes which 
members are distributing among their cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. The 
eards are supplied by E. J. Carr, Secretary 
of the Association, Pennington, N. J. 


vada recently issued a report 


American Honey Institute is prepared 
to supply many helps to beekeepers for 
promoting honey during National Honey 
Week, November 7 to 12. There is still 
time to obtain some of these helps by 
writing to American Honey Institute, 417 
North Few Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Cook Du Page Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion (Chicago, Illinois, district) has pre 
pared a leaflet of tested recipes calling 
for honey, which is supplied to members 
of the Association. These leaflets are used 
by the members of this Association to 
give out with each purchase of honey. 

Producers of buckwheat honey of cen- 
tral New York and northern Pennsyl- 
vania have formed a buckwheat-honey 
pool for the orderly sale of their crop. 
This arrangement is operative for three 
years, including the present year. The 
John G. Paton Company, New York, is 
sales agency for this pool. 

Apiaries infected with American foul- 
brood in Los Angeles County, California, 
reached a new low level in March, 1932, 
according to the monthly bulletin of the 
State Department of Agriculture. Out of 
6289 colonies inspected only 55, or .87 per 
cent were found infected with American 
foulbrood. Last year’s figure for the same 
period was 1.36 per cent. 

The Louisiana State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation at its recent meeting is reported 


to have rejected the proposal to ask for 
state legislation requiring that honey sold 
within the state be certified as produced 
in apiaries free on the 
ground that disease control should be car 
ried out by the practical methods already 
in use instead of interfering with the 
honey market. 


from disease 


The New Jersey State College of Agri 
culture and Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion, New Brunswick, N. J., has recently 
published a bulletin of interest to bee 
keepers entitled “Honey—Its Use in 
Cookery,” by Marie C. Doermann. The 
bulletin contains a strong recommenda 
tion of honey, mentions its many uses, 
and gives a long list of recipes for using 
honey in cookery. 

During National Honey Week quite a 
number of radio talks on honey will be 
given. At least two of these will be given 
on a nation-wide hook-up, thus being 
available to the entire country. On Tues 
day, November 8, in National Farm and 
Home Hour, a government specialist will 
give a talk on honey beginning at 12:54 
P. M. Eastern Standard Time, 11:54 A. M., 
Central Standard Time; and 10:54 A. M.., 
Mountain Standard Time. This program 
will be broadcast through the Blue net 
work of the National Broadcasting Com 
pany. On November 9, Betty Crocker, of 
General Mills, Inc., will broadeast a talk 
on honey beginning at 9:45 A.M., Eastern 
Standard Time; 8:45 A. M., Central Stan 
dard Time; 7:45, Mountain Time, over the 
Red and Supplementary networks of the 


National Broadcasting Company, and 


again at 9:30 A. M., Pacific Standard Time 


over the Columbia Broadeasting System, 
Pacific Coast Chain. Many other talks on 
honey will be broadcast through univer 
sity stations. On November 7, Prof. R. G 
Richmond will start Honey Week by a 
honey talk over Station KOA, Denver, at 
noon, Mountain Standard Time. On the 
same day, Prof. F. B. Paddock will giv: 
a honey talk broadcast from Ames, Iowa, 
and every day during Honey Week Dr 
Sullivan and other beekeepers will broad 
cast honey talks from Station KMOX, St 
Louis, and Station WOS, Jefferson City 
On November 9, a honey broadcast will 
be given from Station WHA, Madison 
Wis., at noon, Central Standard Time. 
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(louds and Sseabiing: 


(Continued) 


As the two men crouched in their hiding 
place Anthony 
imagined he saw some one sneaking over 
the hill toward the Mr. Bright 
strained his but could see no one. 
They waited awhile 
pened. It began! to appear 
had wasted 
finally 


tense with excitement, 
apiary. 
eyes 
longer. Nothing hap 
as though they 
effort. They 
concluded it was useless to remain 
emerged from the bushes 
disappointed and crestfallen. 

Anthony suddenly experienced a weak, 
dizzy feeling. It then occurred to him that 
he had eaten nothing for more than a 
day. He made his way to the shack, built 
up a fire, put the kettle on the stove, and 
prepared some tea. He invited Mr. Bright 
to remain for lunch, and even though his 
wife was expecting him home that very 
minute, he decided to accept the invita- 
tion. The two men sat down to the modest 
repast of tea, rye bread, and honey. They 
ate in silence. They did not like to admit 
they were beaten. Finally Bright suggest- 
ed that they both call on the suspicious 
character some day when they were sure 
to find him at They would then 
question him closely regarding his bees 
and equipment in order to get some in- 
that would their 


their time and 


longer, so they 


home. 


formation 
problem. 
After lunch Anthony took Mr. Bright 
out to his apiary to show him some excep 
tionally fine supers of honey that he had 
put above and which he 
thought would be ready to take off. He 
went to the hive that had the best honey. 
the combs in the supers 
were found empty. The open cells and the 
cappings at the bottom of the super dis- 
closed the fact that bees had gotten into 
the and had stolen the honey. A 
close examination showed that he had 
overlooked a small hole just above the bee 
escape, where the bees entered the super 
to carry off the honey. Mr. Bright admit- 
ted to Anthony that this very thing had 
happened once in his yard. The one con- 
solation was that the was robbed 
out of the super by bees in the same api- 
The remaining supers of honey were 
found to be in good condition and were 
earried to the apiary house immediately. 
As they the supers, 
Bright noticed some hives he had not seen 
before. A casual inquiry brought out the 


help solve 


bee-escapes 


To his surprise, 


super 


honey 


ary. 


were carrying 


fact that Anthony 
his strongest 


had 


colonies, 


divided three of 
three 
of his 
sright had 
in the 

To 
Anthony had not 


each into 


in order to inerease the size 
apiary. Ex 
advised 


parts, 
irlier in the season 
him not to divide so late 
year, but rather to wait until spring. 
make matters still worse, 
introduced 


queens to the new divisions 
but had depended on each queenless divi 
sion, or nucleus, to rear a queen. Bright 


told him that all of the increase would be 
dead before spring and plead with him to 
unite the weak back into the 
criginal strong colonies, but to no avail. 
Anthony knew the weak 
winter successfully. 


colonies 
colonies would 


Darkness was coming on, so Mr. Bright 
left for home. He had been in no hurry 
about leaving, because he knew his wife 
would chide him for having been unsue- 

their undertaking. From the 
had no faith in their 
plans for capturing the thief. 

Anthony sat on the front steps that eve- 
ning watching the moon rise slowly over 
the woods. Old Spot lay at his feet. Sud- 
denly he pricked up his ears and looked 
intently in the direction of the woods and 
was about to bark, but Anthony touched 

They remained 
Finally they heard a slight 
in the edge of the woods, and a 
little later to their utter amazement a 
large black bear slowly made his way out 
to the hives. This was more than Spot 
could stand. He uttered a series of barks, 
made a beeline for the bear, An 
thony rushed into the shack to get his rifle. 
He returned in time to see the bear dis- 
appear into the bushes, followed by Spot. 
It was useless and in fact dangerous to 
attempt to follow the bear. The dog knew 
enough to keep at a safe distance. After 
a while he returned to the shack very 
much excited. 

This occurrence naturally complicated 
matters more than ever. Fortunately, the 
apiary was near the shack where it could 
be watched closely. Anthony decided to 
set a bear trap. He could hardly wait un- 
til he could see Mr. Bright to tell him 
what had happened. He decided to take 
his surplus honey off the hives as soon as 
possible so he would have it in safe keep- 
ing. A. N. ONYMOUS., 

(To be continued.) 


eessful in 


start she whatever 


him quietly. motionless 
for a time. 
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ell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 








HONEY FOR SALE 





pevnennee ounennersenees 


We do not guarantee the reliability of honey 
sellers, although we require strict references 
from them 


CLOVER HONEY 
TRY WIXSON’S HONEY. Dundee, New York 


Sturdevant, St. Paul, Neb. 


CLOVER honey in new 60-lb cans. Wells B. 
Crane, McComb, Ohio 
CLOVER honey in new 60's. D. R. Town 


Northstar, Mich 


send 
CLOVER honey, comb and extracted. Lewis 


Klaty, Carsonville, Mich 
FOR SALE—Extracted honey in 60-lb. cans 
Henry Hettel, Marine, Ill 


AMBER extracted, case or ton, Miller's Bee 
Farms, Valparaiso, Indiana 

WHITE CLOVER 
Johnston Port Hope 

600 cases white clover comb honey. Charles 
Guhl, Rt. 7, Napoleon, Ohio 

FOR SALE 
W. Cousineau 


honey in new 60's. Wes 


Mich 


Extracted and ‘comb honey M. 
Moorhead, Minn 


CHOICE clover honey at 6c. Sample, 15¢ 
W A. Stith, Troy, Ohio, Rt. 4 

FOR SALE jasswood honey in 60's or 
pails. C. S. Watts, Exeland, Wis 

FANCY clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Write 
for prices P. Moore, Morgan, Ky 

CLOVER HONEY New cans, $6.00 case 


Sample, 15c. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, III 


FINE clover extracted honey, $7 20 per case 
of 120 Ibs. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio 

CHOICE clover 
ple, 10c. Wm. J 


PALMETTO 





in 60's. at 5c. Sam 
Croswell, Mich. 


amber honey in 


honey 


Martin 


mangrove or 


barrels. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla 

COMB HONEY—Fancy, $2.75; No. 1, $2.25; 
amber mixed, $1.75. E. C. Snyder, Bloomville 
Ohio 

WHITE clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona 
lowa 

WHITE, excellent quality, extracted honey 
in new sixties. Albert H. Clagg, Bellefontaine 
Ohio 


CLOVER 


basswood, buckwheat and mixed 
extracted and comb. F. W 


Fayetteville 


sesser 


N. Y 

FOR SALE—Choice clover honey in new 
sixties. C. F. Grauer & Son, Rt 3, Saginaw 
Mich, 

MICHIGAN clover-basswood blend extracted 
honey in 60's. Leland Farnsworth, Davison 
Mich 


o excellent quality clo- 

STOLLER$ ver honey, comb, cut 

comb and extracted. 

White stock, unexcelled. Write Stoller Apiaries, 
Latty, Ohio 





CHOICE white clover honey, 
new sixties, case or more. Don Barrett, 
Michigan. 

NEW 100% buckwheat honey in new 60's 
5e, in quantities. Woodward Apiaries, Clarks 
ville, N. Y. 

EXTRACTED honey for sale. New crop bass 
wood. Write for price and sample. Gelser Bros 
Dalton, N. Y 


NEW crop clover, also new buckwheat in 
60’s and 5-lb. pails. Earl Rulison, Route 1, Am 
sterdam, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted in most any 
form wanted. State your wants. H. G,. Quirin 
Sellevue, Ohio. 

EXTRACTED and comb, clover honey ; color 
extra white; satisfaction guaranteed. Tom Bald 
win, Cecil, Ohio. 


WHITE honey, new crop; dozen 5 1b. pails 
$6.00. C. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West 
South Bend, Ind. 


WHITE honey in 60-lb. cans; quality the 
very best. State quantity wanted. L. H. Snider, 
Auburn, Indiana. 

FOR SALE—New crop clover honey, comb 
and extracted, excellent quality. Wilbur Green 
LaGrange, Indiana. 


crystal clear 
Howell 


FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-. 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 

COMB and extracted honey. Write me what 
you want and I will make you a price. A. L 
Kildow, Putnam, II] 

CLOVER HONEY—wWhite, light amber, am 


ber. Any package. Depression prices. C. J. Bal 
dridge, Kendaia, N. Y 

FINE clover honey in 60-lb. cans, 6c per lb 
5 lb. pails, 8c per lb 12 per Jos. H 
Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 


case. 






“FANCY buckwheat comb honey, $2 ; No 
1, $1.95, in carriers of 6 cases. Edge Water 
Apiaries, Phelps, N. Y. 

CLOVER and clover-basswood honey In new 
60’s. Fine quality. Case or a carload. Floyd 


Markham, Ypsilanti, Mich 


CARLOAD or less, delicious white and amber 
extracted clover honey, reasonable. John Burg 
hardt, Grand Island, Nebr 

BUCKWHEAT comb (fancy), $2.00 per case 
Mixed and fall comb, $1.50 in carrier lots. Noe 
J. Loucks, Springboro, Pa 


OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo 
Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio 


FINE clover honey. Comb and extracted 
case or ton. State your needs. Get my prices 
lowa 


L. G. Gartner, Rowan 


FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo 
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MICHIGAN’S finest clover honey, new cans, 
no disease, 6c. John McColl, Tecumseh, Mich. 

FOR SALE—White clover comb, new crop. 
C. Holm, Genoa, Il. 

CHOICE clover honey in 5, 10, 60 Ib. tins; 
also fancy and No. 1 comb. Harry T. Gable, 


Romulus, N. Y. 


NEW crop clover- basswood honey. “New 60-1b. 
cans. By case, 6%c. Write for sample. A. A. 
French & Son, Theresa, N. Y 


HONEY FOR SALE—All grades, any quan- 








tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City. 





CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E. 
J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


~ HONEY FOR SALE—From clovers and fall 





flowers; new cans and cases. Samples free. 
W. S. Earls & Son, New Canton, IIl. 
CHRISTMAS suggestions, 5 lbs. orange and 


sage honey, prepaid, $1.10. Milton Woodworth, 
217 E. Leodora Ave., Glendora, Calif. 


~ WHITE CLOVER honey, ‘extracted, comb 
and chunk. Sample, 1 Ib., 15c; no stamps. F. 
W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

CARLOAD or less Michigan clover honey. 
New cans and cases. Write us your needs. E. 
Townsend & Sons, Northstar, Michigan. 








~ NORTHERN Michigan raspberry honey, 
$7.00 per — clover, $6.00; goldenrod, $4.00. 


Mesic k, _Mich. 


New cans, . J. Freeman, 
FINE new clover comb, fancy or No. 1, six 

or eight case carriers. Also clover extracted. 

Reasonable. Ross B. Scott, La Grange, Ind. 


RASPBERRY-BLEND honey, 2% Ibs., 25c; 
5-Ib. pails, 40c; 60-lb. cases, $7. 00; ton, $6.60. 
Sample, 10c. Grant Watts, Boyne City, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Clover honey scientifically 
steam-heated, water white, $7.00 per case; un 
heated, $6.60. Virgil Weaver, Moville, Iowa. 


NEW YORK State honey, comb and extract- 
ed: buckwheat, amber or clover. State quantity 
and kind wanted. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N.Y. 


MARVELOUS 





clover 
prices 
Iowa. 


color and mild flavor 
honey in 60’s and sections. Write for 
and samples. J. E. Keil & Son, Titonka, 


FOR SALE—Fancy comb, $3.00 case; No. 1, 


$2.50; amber, mixed, $2.00. Cellophane wrap 
ped, 25c extra N. Querin & Son, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 


“WHITE clover basswood blend extracted hon- 
ey in new 60-lb. cans, 5c per Ib. for case of 120 
Ibs. or more. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, 
Mich. 

FOR SALE 
tracted honey in 


-Finest quality white clover ex- 
new sixties, at 5c; amber, 4c. 


Samples, 15¢c each. W. J. Manley, Sandusky, 
Michigan. 

CLOVER No. 1 comb, $2.50; fancy, $3.00; 
buckwheat, No. 1, $2.50; clover extracted in 
60’s, Te: buckwheat, 4%c. F. J. Smith, Cas 
talia, Ohio 

FOR SALE—New York State comb honey. 
Fancy, $2.90; No. 1, $2.40; No. 2, $1.90. 8 
eases in carriers, f. 0. b. LeRoy, N. Y. Frank 
R. Parmelee. 

RASPBERRY honey, in 60-lb. cans, 8c a Ib. 


In 10-lb. 
Sample by mail, 
Lake City, Mich. 

HONEY FOR SALE—1932 crop, 
ver, 1932 crop, basswood in new 60's 
prices. Sample, 10c. Meyer Toom, 
Knoxville, Iowa. 


cans by mail or express for $1.50 
20c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, 


white clo- 
Write for 
Route 4, 


CLOVER honey in 5, 10, 60’s, 6c: amber, 
5e; also clover and buckwheat comb, 2.50 
case, or $13.50 for carrier of 6 cases. H. B. 
Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 
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CLOVER comb, fancy, $2.75; No. 1, $2.25 
per case. Extracted in new sixty pound cans; 
5¢ per lb. Walter 


clover, 6c; clover-buckwheat, 
A. Wood, Naples, a ee 





NEW low prices on white, light amber and 
buckwheat comb; 5-lb. pails, clover, $4.80 doz 
en; buckwheat, ‘$4. 50 dozen. All size bottles 
Carlton D. Howard, Ovid, N. Y. 


~ FANCY quality y white and sweet clover hon- 
ey, in new 60-Ib. cans, $6.30 per case, 120 lbs 
Order from this ad. We guarantee satisfaction 


Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, Iowa 
NEBRASKA, Wisconsin or Iowa light amber 





and white honey. Price, 6c a pound in sixty 
pound new cans, two to the case. M. C. Berry 
& Co., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala. 

CLOVER HONEY—Basswood and _. buck 


wheat in 5-gallon cans and pails; also comb at 


lowest 


market price. Truckloads delivered 
free. M. E. Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y. 
HOWDY’S HONEY—Excellent white ex- 


tracted from central and northern Michigan 
Offers wanted on amber. Howard Potter, Ithaca, 
Michigan, or 69 Perkins Hall, C ambridge, Mass. 


NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for shipment now 

Colo 


Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver, 
HONEY—Our _ finest clover, 
buckwheat extracted and comb, in 

Reasonable prices. Any 


or glass. 
Freight _ on big lots. Finger Lakes 
N. 








basswood or 
60's, pails 
quantity. 
Apiaries, 
Homer, 





~NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey y, 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five saan pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 

BUCKWHEAT comb honey, also fine grade 
of goldenrod, No. 1, 20 and 21 Ib. cases, $2.00; 
22-lb. and over, $2.25; No. 2, $1.50 per case of 
24 sections, Any size carrier. Orders shipped in 
24 hours. Chas. B. Hatton, Andover, R. 3, Ohio 


HONEY—We sell the best 
of eight cases each 


comb in carriers 
extracted basswood, buck 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light 
amber. Tell us what you can use for prices. 
A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 W 
Huron St., Chicago, III. 

HAVE you licked Old Man Depression yet? 
If not, there’s something wrong and you are 
not as strong as you should be. Give us one 
chance to aid you with our low prices on hon 
ey-maple syrup, table syrup and our complete 
line at wholesale. New circular. Write Griswold 
Honey O©o., Madison, 0., U. S. A 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—wWe will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on ©. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 


WANTED—Carlots honey, also beeswax, 
quantity. Mail samples, state quantity 
price. Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los 
les. 

WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey, in 60-Ib. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich. 

WANTED—Carloads or less, all grades ex 
tracted honey, also comb honey. Mail samples 
and delivered prices. C. W. Aeppler Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 

WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FOR SALE 


IN 





OVERSTOCKED on comb honey paper ship 
ping cases. Name quantity you can use and get 
our low prices on cartons, wrappers, tin 
and glass containers, etc. A. G. Woodman Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


cases, 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc 
Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont 
Mich 


~ BLEOCTRICALLY-HEATED beekeepers’ un- 
capping knife, standard 10-inch. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price, $10.00. When ordering, state 


your voltage, 110-volt or 120-volt. Only maker 
in U. 8. A. Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., De 
troit, Mich. 

TUPTETTPEEREPPETEPE RT CTU LTREU TERT ATER ETEREET ERT TT EET W Ti 





BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 


if the advertised will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale 

TESTED 
queens anywhere, any time. D 
man, Georgia. 

YVANCEY 
factory $30 
each 


Italian queens, now 75c¢ each. Send 
W. Howell, Shell 


guaranteed satis 
$4 per dozen: 40c¢ 
Bay City, Texas 


hustler queens; 
per hundred; 
Valley Apiaries 
HOLLOPETER’S Italian queens, 75¢ each 
Package bees for 1933 shipped from Rockton. 
Write us your needs. Jason B. Hollopeter, Prop 
White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa 
CAROLINA QUEENS Line-bred three 
banded Italians, hardy and prolific. With health 
certificate, safe arrival and satisfaction insured 
One to ten, 30¢ each: ten or more, 25c¢ each 


Carolina Bee Company, Kenansville, N. C 


Caney 


WITHIN agnereererreregrnniegetenn 


SITUATION WANTED 





BEEKEEPER with fifteen years’ experience 
wants job with large commercial beekeeper 
Would lease large apiary. Paul Weber, Wathena, 
Kansas. 

INDUSTRIOUS YOUNG MAN—Five years’ 
experience in commercial beekeeping, wishes po 
sition in any branch of the bee industry. Effi 





cient and dependable. Best of references. Har 
old MeClure, Groton, N. Y 
MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED sjrood foundation mill in good 


condition 
New York. 
BEEKEEPERS 


Clarence Henderson, Central Square, 


Improve sources of nectar 


by planting vitex trees, or seed. Two-year-old 
trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25c. New tested 


seed at $1.00 per ounce 
smith, Galena, Kansas 


All prepaid. Joe Stall- 


ANNUAL report American Honey Producers’ 


League including 14 papers and complete dis 
eussion of 1932 convention for $1.00, mem- 
bership included. Address V. G. Milum, Vivar 


ium Building, Champaign, Illinois 








BEE CULTURE 
SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 
(Continued from page 693.) 

for women, “The love of men is the root 

of all discord.” Look at your court cases, 

your unhappy children left deserted, your 

ruined homes, if you want proof. 
Shucks! If a woman must marry and b« 

miserable ever after, why, why does sh« 


November, 1932 


not use the common sense given her, and 
use her head in choosing her mate? In 
stead, the majority, blinded by a disease, 
a madness, wrongly termed love, lose all 
their God-given sense, temporarily, and 
make a mess of two lives, ruin a perfectly 
good home, and bring misery to thei: 
children if unlucky enough to have any 

Take Spinster Jane’s advice, if contem 
plating matrimony. Go first to the bees 


Consider their ways and be wise.—Spins 
ter Jane. 
tute seegdudtcereonegcgnecnencgpnngensnasnvaeceneeerannnavaeasarevennnavuavianst 
HONEY RECEIVERS 
The following individuals and firms hav 


agreed to take in honey donated to the Ameri 
can Honey Institute, and a check to the treas 
urer of Institute, for the value of the honey a 
the market price, the freight: George J 
Brown, Fresno, Calif.; M. H. Hunt & Son, Lar 
sing, Mich.; Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 
Bee-Kist Products, Inc., 8272 Jefferson, St 
Phoenix, Ariz.; A.G. Woodman Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, II] 
James Gwin, Department of Markets, Madisor 
Wis.; Lothrop Nursery Company, Aberdeen 
S. D.; T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Texas; 0 
S. Bare, Extension Entomologist, College f 
Agriculture, Lincoln, Neb.; Sioux Honey Ass« 
ciation, Sioux City, Iowa; H. M. Krebs, Sae-a 


less 


mento, Calif.; George C. Barton, Meriden, N 
H.; Colorado Honey Producers’ Associatior 
Denver, Colo.; George L. Emerson, 3226 Alosta 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Chas. S. Engle, Fargo 

D.; Superior Honey Company, Ogden, Utal 


Above receiver nearest you is to be notified of 


the number of pounds you contemplate sendin 
in before shipment is made. 
MUM 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 





FOR SALE—Amber honey in 60-lb. cans anc 
5-lb. pails. Prices right. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cat« 
~~ = 

WANTED—Comb and extracted honey direct 
from beekeepers. Sherman Whitney, Puylluy 
Washington 











ROOT QUEENS 


If you happen to need good young 
laying Italian Queens for late re- 
queening we still have a few left in 
our Medina Basswood Apiary. 


PRICES 
ee oe ee ee $1.00 each 
7 90c each 
oy, eee .75 each 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. 
MEDINA, OHIO 
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Beautiful Counter Display 





FRE 


Large 


Costs less than 


Postage extra. 
window, 100, 


100, $1.50; 500, 








ComB HONEY 


eR ee ape 


” 


COMB HONEY EASEL. 


With every order for 500 window cartons; with orders for 
250 and 15c; 100 and 20c. Not distributed otherwise. 


Window 


Carton 


cellophane wrappers. | 
Honey easily packed, well protected, 
better displayed, no re-wrapping. 


100,$1.15 500,$5.25 


Mailing wt., 6 lbs. Ship. wt., 30 Ibs. 


(Be sure to state size of sections. 


Regular cartons, no 
75¢e; 500, $3.25. Im- 


printing charge, either carton extra, 


$2.25.) 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
Also cellophane wrappers, glass jars, cans, labels, etc. Everything to sell honey. 


Do you help support American Honey Institute? We are glad to. 


FREE 


This Comb Hongy Display Easel is so con- 
structed that a section of comb honey is dis- 
played on the front of the easel. The easel 
is printed in green, yellow and black. The 
white is allowed to show through and to give 


the effect of a fourth color. 
Easel is 13 inches high and 9 inches wide. 


The price at which the comb honey is sold 


is marked in by the beekeeper or the store. 
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Set eee eee Sh} 
' 
Get Run ing’s 0 Bhs 
And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 


by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK, ACCREDITED 
AND CERTIFIED BY ALABAMA DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTCRE. 


Choice untested queens, 50c each; 10 or 
more, 40c each. Tested, 50c each extra. 


Address for quick service. 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 


Sumterville, Alabama. 
Telegraph Station, Epes, Alabama 


UEENS 


ITALIANS fresh from yards. 
mmediate shipment. 


1 to 100, 25c; 100 over, 20c 
































Fine youn 


CITRONELLE BEE CO., Inc., Citronelle, Ala. 








Quality Bred Italian Bees & Queens 


QUALITY AT THE LOWEST COST 


Select quality queens, 50c each, any number. 

A honey flow with ideal conditions and the 
best methods known enables us to produce 
queens that are unsurpassed. Be not confused. 

Package bees for 1933 in small or large 
quantities. Special discounts for early orders. 
Write us for prices on any number and save 
money. Safe arrival and complete satisfaction 
guaranteed 

Dealers for Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s 


Foundation at Catalog prices. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 


The Universal Apiaries 
(The Home of Quality Products) 





COMMERCIAL PRINTING OF 
ALL KINDS 


We are fully equipped to give you first 
class work at reasonable prices. Give us a 
trial order. We print anything—cards, la- 
bels, stationery, circulars, booklets, ete. 
We also print rulers, yardsticks, and wood 
novelties. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, O. 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 707.) 

I learned from my second National Res- 
taurant Exposition, as I learned from my 
first one two years ago, that restaura- 
teurs are interested in honey, not because 
it’s honey but because it can be used for 
something besides a spread. The amount 
of honey a restaurant or institution can 
use is illustrated by the following two 
reports I received at St. Paul. 

Large Amounts of Honey Used in Filling 
Recipes 

Mrs. Day of the Kellogg Company told 
me that Mrs. Pittenger of the school for 
the deaf at Indianapolis was using the in- 
stitutional menu and recipe service the 
Kellogg Company furnished. This spring 
Mrs. Day ealled at this school to see 
how Mrs. Pittenger liked the service and 
the recipes for Kellogg’s products. Mrs. 
Day asked her if she used the menus as 
outlined, and Mrs. Pittenger said, “Yes, 
and I found I had to buy honey to make 
the honey services you suggested. My chil- 
dren have liked the date pudding and 
other combinations in which honey is in- 
cluded so well that you’d be surprised at 
the amount of honey I had to buy.” Mrs. 
Day said, “Would you mind telling me 
how much honey you used in 1931?” Mrs. 
Pittenger answered, “Exactly 100 pounds 
per month, 1200 pounds for the year.” 
There are about 145 children at this 
school so that they had almost a pound of 
honey a month which is a mighty fine be 
ginning. 

Mr. R. F. Bostook, institutional demon- 
strator, Hobart Mixing Company, makes 
up a honey-peanut-butter spread when he 
demonstrates his mixer to restaurateurs 
and other institutional representatives. 
He uses a little curry powder in this mix- 
ture and says it is the most popular spread 
he demonstrates. One organization to 
which he demonstrated has used over 300 
pounds of honey for this spread service 
alone. 

Shall we neglect our institutional pos- 
sibilities for honey any longer? A sample 
set of this material can be had free from 
American Honey Institute and additional 
copies at cost in case you wish to use them 
in contacting restaurateurs in your terri- 
tory. Or, any restaurateur may have a full 
set of recipes and suggestions free by 
sending in a written request. Let Ameri- 
can Honey Institute help you sell to the 
restaurateur. 
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National Honey Week 


November 7-13, 1932 





For the third National Honey Week Betty Crocker will feature honey 
in her General Mills, Ine., broadcast, November 9, 1932. Her last broadeast 
brought 1000 inquiries within five weeks for her recipes featuring honey. 
May we suggest telephoning your friends to listen in November 9, thus 
helping to spread the honey message. In this broadeast she will feature 
Bisquick combinations with honey. If you have not tried Bisquick you are 
missing something really well worth while. 

Betty Crocker opened the first honey week broadcast in 1930, and has 
been a consistent friend of honey combinations. General Mills distributed 





this year 35,000 Bisquick box tops for counter 
display featuring honey in red ink. The Insti 
Be sure to tune in on ; ’ 
tute has arranged the honey supply for the 
radio broadcast and - i : F ’ 
testing of recipes. 
hear Betty Crocker’s a 7 , , : , ; 
The Institute will furnish free honey reci- 


pes tested in the Gold Medal kitchen. You 
ean get others by writing Betty Crocker in 


talk on the use of hon- 
ey. Time of this and 
other broadcasts during 2 J : , 
eare of the station to which you listen No 
National Honey Week . 
vember 9. Funds are needed, cash or honey, 
to continue the Institute work. There is a 
honey receiver near you. Arrange with the 
Institute address below how you and your as 


appear elsewhere in this 
magazine. Don’t miss 


"em! 











sociation will help. 


AMERICAN HONEY |[NSTITUTE __, 
417 N. Few St., Madison, Wis. 
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YOUR BEES 


will still make you money, if you use our HIGH QUALITY, 


LOW PRICED GOODS. 


Our aim has been and always will be to produce the 
Best Bees, Queens and Bee Hives and to sell to our 
customers at as low price as possible. 


‘Let us quote you on package bees for 1933 as well as your re- 


quirements in bee hives. 


We are offering 10-frame hive 


bodies, dovetailed with nails and rabbets, for only 30c each. 


Wanted—To trade package bees, queens or bee 


hives for beeswax. 


Support the American Honey Institute, the beekeeper’s 
best friend. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 








Package Bees 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES, 


For April and Mayd2- 
livery. Safe delivery 
guaranteed on pure 
three-banded Italians. 
Price list free. 


ROUTE 1, WINNSBORO, LA. 
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